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DCPA fund 
needs may 
hit $2 million 


By RON WOLF 


FUNDRAISING. drive being 
planned jointly ne sia Den- 


ver Fenis fo Regform- 
ing Arts and 


= a Sym- 
phony Associationamay turn out to 


be much larger:than originally ar- 
ticipated. Last week Straight Creek 
Journal reported*that the two or- 
ganizations would-be trying to 
raise $400,000 to repay a loan from 
the Bonfils Foundations to the con- 
cert hall construction fund in 1974. 
The money is needed by the DCPA 
now to cover part of the cost of the 
theater complex currently under 
construction. 

According to Lee Ambrose, pres- 
ident of the DCPA, the ‘campaign 
may. be expanded to yield “four. or 
five times that amount,” perhaps 
as much as $2 million. The addi- 
tional money, Ambrose said, would 
be used “to set up an endowment 
or capital account” for renova- 


This fund. drive 
may be just 
the beginning. 
















more than $400,000 to repay the 


construction loan. Beyond that 
figure, said Livingston, symphony 
participation “depends a little bit on 
what the goal is. We have to see 
the whole program” 

The DCPA has not completed its 
plans for the financial_campaign. 
Livingston had suggested that 
seats in the fall be “sold” and 
named after individual donors in 
order to retiré the $400,000 debt. 
However, ne Foposal is mot en- 
tirely tooth tyi of the DCPA. 
Richard Collins, Gevutive director 





of. the: & s 
served for rR. ay en=. 


dowment for the hall; not the re- 
tirement of the construction Idan. 
“Any selling Of seats; Collins de- 
clared, “would go for the support 
of the hall to keep operating costs 
in line and allow us to do some of 
the things that have to be done” 
He has no estimate of the total 
figure to be raised, but com- 
mented. “The bigger, the better.” 
The concert hall drive is just one 
of several large-scale fundraising 
efforts to be undertaken by the 
DCPA. Two years ago the organi- 
zation attempted to raise $260,000 


by selling bricks and tiles on the 


floor of the galleria, a campaign 
which actually netted $103,000. 
Two of the large, expensive mo- 
saics planned for the floor were 
cancelled “for no public interest” 
according to Marne Davis, direc- 
tor of public relations for the 
DCPA: Three other mosaics were 
deferred until after the City of 
Denver completes its plans for util- 
ization of retail space adjacent to 
the galleria, plans which may af- 
fect the of th 4 
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Ted Bundy in a Flor 






ida courtroom. He claims that the picture of him in the 
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Straight Creek Journal series is “50 to 60 percent wrong.” 


Bundy refutes 
SC] series 





By RON -WOLF 





FREELANCE writer is claim- 
ing -that he interviewed ac- 


- “cused murderer Theodore 
Bundy in a Florida jail “recently” in 
spite of security precautions and a 
gag order to keep Bundy from talk- 
ing to the press. The assertion is 
made in a 7000-word article by 
Mark Pinsky in the current issue of 
New Times magazine. In the inter- 
view. Bundy again proclaimed his 
innocence in a general way as he 
has on numerous occasions since 
1975. However, his explanations 
do not include any specific alibis. - 
Bundy also attempted to refute 
the view. of himself contained’ in 





“the lengthy series published by 


Straight Creek Journal several 





months ago—his first overt re- 
sponse to the detailed report. 

Pinsky’s account, “Just an Excit- 
able Boy?,’ is mostly a simplistic re- 
telling of the incredible saga of Ted 
Bundy and the sex slayings around 
the country ift eK he is the 
principal suspect. Though flawed 
by inaccuracies, the story contains 
a small amount of information not 
previously published. Pinsky claims 
to have obtained a transcript of the 
interrogation conducted by Pensa- 
cola police shortly after Bundy was 
captured last February. 

During the post-midnight ses- 
sion, Bundy related the details of 
his escape from Colorado and ex- 
plained how he finally settled near 
Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee. “I know how to operate in 
and around college campuses” he 
told the officers. “I knew I would 
pick up an ID. I know how to be a 
student; I know how to look like a 
student; I eyen know how to act 
like a student. .-. I blend in” 

Although willing to describe his 
escape, Bundy reportedly revealed 
nothing linking himself to the Chi 
Omega sorority house on the Flor- 
ida State campus of the murders 
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These days you can live close to just about everything. But what 
about your savings? If they’re not nearby, then you're often in- 
convenienced. : 
That’s why Columbia Savings is introducing the corner Colum- . 
bias, four new branches now open in Handy, neighborhood locations. 
The corner Columbias combine the convenience of the 24-hour, 
7-day a week William Tellers, with the personal touch of a helpful 
staff during normal business hours. And, they offer you a premium 
selection that no one can match. — aR go ik Lee ad : 
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Bundy refutes 
SC] series : 


Cont. from p. 1 


there of which he is accused. The 
closest he came was this ex- 
change: 

Q: Could you ever [in] the mid- 
dle of the night ... not sleep, and 
just wander around? ... We had 
... policemen around there [Bun- 
7 rooming house] checking peo- 
ple. 

Bundy: Yeah. I don’t walk 
around at night. ... I made it a 
point as much as possible to stay 
off the streets late. ... If I was in 
the streets, I rode my bicycle, for 
the very fact that people don’t 
StOp. .... : 

Q: Did you ever go and visit any 
of the sororities. . .? 

Bundy: Now that was... really 
too much of a risk, the sorority 
houses. As far as I know, any of the 
houses were well protected . . . and 
it was just too much risk going into 
the houses. I never got into bur- 
glary because I’ve never been an 
accomplished burglar. 

Police also asked him about pos- 
sible relationships he might have 
had in Tallahassee. “Did you meet 
somebody that you had a special 
affection for or anything? they 
queried. 

“No, no; he replied, “nothing 
special, no relationship. . . . It was 
just college students: People are 
great anyway, but college students 
are beautiful ... healthy people, 
exciting people. It was good to be 
back amongst them... ” 

Honing in, police asked Bundy if 
he had any women friends around 
the campus. 

“No, no” he answered. “That 
would have. been nice.« ...4 was 
hesitant to do that again becatise | 
didn’t have any past at the time 
and I couldn't develop a really 
meaningful kind of relationship 
without any past” 


Author Pinsky was vague about 
the circumstances and timing of 
the interview, so much so that 
Leon County Sheriff Kerr Katsaris 
doubted after publication of the ar- 
ticle last week whether the ses- 
sion actually took place. Pinsky 
claimed he talked to Bundy for an 
hour and a half while sitting to- 


gether on the floor of the cell: The 


comments attributed to Bundy ap- 
pear to be authentic: They are con- 
sistent with his previous state- 
ments and exhibit several unique 
identifying characteristics. 

On the bunk, according to 
Pinsky, was a pile of newspapers 
containing the series published by 
Straight Creek Journal. “Is the per- 
son in this series and all the news- 
paper accounts the same person I’m 
talking to; Pinsky asked. 

“Tve been desensitized” Bundy 
began. “The picture of me is not 
accurate. In fact, it’s 50 to 60 per- 
cent wrong, although most of the 
errors were not intentional.’ Peo- 
ple look back on their relationship 
with Ted Bundy—regardless of 
how fleeting—and read great sig- 
nificance into minor occurrences. 
It’s interesting how they view. me 
through this screen. These events 
are arranged in such a way to jus- 
tify that I’m capable of this kind of 
act” 

Bundy picked up the final in- 
stallment of the series and began 
what Pinsky characterized as a 
“dramatic reading of some pop- 
psychological checklist for psycho- 
pathic states” [Actually, the infor- 
mation came from the American 


get attention. ft was a very ordi- 
nary childhood—not idyllic, but 


okay. I was a very ordinary kid—I 


know Í was” ~ 


Pinsky next inquired about the 
speculation surrounding Bundy’s 
relationships with women—his late 
start and erratic dating. 

“I never got into the wonders, if 
you will, of living with a woman on 
a day-to-day basis—or even dat- 
ing—until I was in my early 20s,’ 
Bundy replied. “When I did get the 
bug, I became addicted, in a posi- 
tive sense. In law school I started 
dating too much. 

“Things were going well; I had 
no problems. I was going out with 
attractive women and sleeping 
with them. When I would sleep 
with a woman or fall in love with a 
woman, some of the relationships 
were passive and shallow, and some 
were in-depth and very loving. I al- 


‘ ways felt more comfortable with 


women than with men, in work- 
ing .situations and social situa- 
tions. There is absolutely no lin- 
gering hatred or dislike of women. 

“From 1969 to 1975 I had a sus- 
tained close and loving relation- 
ship with a woman. There were 
high and low cycles, but I still love 


“I always felt more comfortable with women than 


men. 
dislike of women.” 


Handbook of Psychiatry, a stan- 
dard reference in the profession.| 
“Item seven; Bundy sneered. “In- 
ability to accept blame: His actions 
indicate that no appreciable re- 
morse has been experienced. 
“It’s not that L.don’t have any re- 


morse, Bu countered. “I don’t 
have any responsibility.” 
While still clinging to his asser- 


tion of innocence onthe murder 


charges, Bundy overlooked his in- 
different emotional response to the 
dozens of felonies—auto thefts and 
credit-card -.fraud—that sur- 
rounded his escape. 

Pinsky continued. “What about 
the speculation that you, had an 
unhappy childhood?” 


“Thats completely false” Bundy. 


explained. “I had a normal middle- 
class childhood. My home life was 
uneventful, but not perfect. My 
parents never fought; never 
smoked or raised their voices. 
There was no harsh discipline. | 
didn’t need to get into trouble to 


+ 


. There is absolutely no lingering hatred or 


her very, very deeply, and there’s 
not one allegation on her part that 
I abused her physically. I never had 
to suppress any urge. | dated other 
women while I was engaged to her 
and I suppose that was unfair.” 

Bundy’s assertion is somewhat at 
variance with statements given to 
police. by. his longtime girlfriend. 
Officials. contend that the rela- 
tionship was shallow, manipulative 
and marked by at4east a few inci- 
dents of minor abuse. 

”T don’t relish hearing people tell 
me they think Im guilty of mur- 
der,” Bundy concluded. “I know 
myself. People who knew me—not 
the news media cause célébre—know 


a person who is not capable of . 


committing the acts of violence 
that are attributed to me” ``“ 

Bundy is going to hear more of 
his case from the news media. Roll- 
ing Stone magazine has been prepar- 
ing an article for several months. 
The piece is due to be published 
this week. 
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Wrap up your shopping 
with our eye-opening 
holiday gift offer 














Your friends, relatives and 
business associates will en- 
joy Straight Creek Journal 
as much as you do. Open 
their eyes this Christ- 
mas with a full year 
of lively, provoc- 
ative, insightful 
reading. In the 
weeks ahead, 

they too can 

share in the pene- 
trating revelations 
and vigorous discus- 
sion. Every time they 
do, they will remem- 
ber your thought- 
fulness. 


for the first gift subscrip- 
tion and $8 for each 
additional gift. You can 
use your Visa or Mas- 
ter Charge card, or we 
will bill you later. 


Your friend also will 
receive a personal 
note announcing 
your gift. 


Make life easier on 
yourself. Complete 
the certificate below 
and avoid the frus- 
tration of frantic last- 
minute shopping. For 
faster service or spe- 
cial handling, please 
phone us with your 
instructions, 321-1525 


To make it easy, we'll 
give you an eye- 
opening price: $9.50 


ORAWING BY LOUIS DUNN 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Al Ullman’s. new | 
direction in taxes 











By STEVE FORRESTER 





WASHINGTON 
L ULLMAN, chairman of the House Ways 
Ae Means Committee, wears a western- 
style jacket and appears relaxed, with the 
work of the 95th Congress finished. His hair is 
gray now, and longer and wavier than it was 
when he first was elected to Congress in 1956 as 
a fiery liberal from the Second District of Ore- 
gon. 

Little-known during his first nine terms, Ull- 
man was catapulted into prominence in late 
1974 when the ailing Wilbur Mills abdicated 
chairmanship of Ways and Means Committee, 
the powerful panel which writes the country’s 
tax legislation. These days, Ullman is sounding 
nearly as conservative on some issues as‘ the 
crusty veteran he replaced. 

He sits at a round table, in a leather wing-back 
chair. This office, which he uses for conversa- 
tions with visitors, is a sparely appointed room 
with stone walls. Though simply done, the 
chamber has a formal air about it. A niche in the 
stone wall frames a beautiful Indian headdress. 
On another wall is a rare photograph of Chief 
Joseph (the Younger.) 

Today Ullman explains the political reality he 
discerns. “Now we're in a new cycle, a new pe- 
riod in our history. The basic trademark or hall- 
mark is high inflation rates. The Vietnam War 
was a culprit. But also a lot of things were pil- 
ing up, and the energy crisis came on us and we 
were trying to solve our environmental prob- 
lems all at once. 

“So now it’s a period of consolidating, coordi- 
nating, tightening to meet. the critical issue of 
inflation. That’s why I think Democrats, and 






Republicans, are moving into this new posture ` 


of fiscal responsibility, rolling back on bureau- 
cratic excesses and getting a more efficient and 
effective government. That really is what our 








Olympics Committee 
countersues protesters 


Cont. from p. 1 


STOP has been organizing opposition to the 
$22-million prison nationally since last summer 
(SCJ, Oct. 12, 1978), arguing that the facility is 
not needed and that even if it were, it should 
not be built at Lake Placid. ee 

Last summer, the Olympic Committee sent a 
_ strongly worded letter to the prison reformers 
demanding that they cease the use of the five- 
ring symbol which the USOC described as a 
copyrighted trademark” STOP went to court for 
an injunction to prohibit the Olympic Com- 
mittee from interfering with its First Amend- 
ment right of free speech. Now the Olympic 
Committee has filed a countersuit asking for 
damages resulting from the alleged infringe- 
ment on its trademark. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee says 
use of the work “Olympic” and the Olympic 
symbols in association with the. prison bars, 
demeans and disparages the good will of the 
Olympic movement in the U.S. and throughout 
the world. : = ECNE 3 

STOP members, however, argue that the use 
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that the. 
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_capabilities to help solve 


time is all about” 

Several analysts have described the tax bill 
which Ullman and Congress passed recently as a 
reversal of the Democratic record of the last 
decade. “This bill reverses over 10 years of tax- 
reform efforts; said Robert Brandon of the 
Ralph Nader Tax Reform Research Group. 

“It is a new direction?’ explains Ullman. 
“Through the ‘60s and early “70s we went 
through a period of tightening and a witch hunt 
for loopholes. That’s necessary from time to 
time. We did a lot of good things, closing down 
tax shelters. But I think we got carried away. In 
the case of capital gains, we tightened down too 
much and created real problems in maintaining 
our way of life and our standard of living. So, 
we corrected that. 


“We moved very agressively during those 


. years to take poor people altogether out from 


under taxes; Ullman continues. “I think we 
went as far or maybe farther than we should 
have gone. This, then, is a change of direction” 


Ullman continues his exposition of what he 
perceives to be the realities of the political scene. 
“What Carter is talking about with respect to 
frugality in government spending is now very 
clearly the Democratic posture. Times change. 
For a long time, we could be freer in our spend- 
ing posture, because we were getting automatic 
increases [in tax revenues] with a growth econ- 
omy and controlled inflation, and there were a 
lot of things that needed doing. 

“Sometimes we did more than we should 
have. I think in 1964; when Johnson had his 
Great Society programs, we did too many 
things. We dumped too many things on the 
American people all at once. There was a lot of 
waste and confusion, no question about it” 


President Carter’s recent actions to re- 

strict the money supply will bring reces- 
sion next year. “Recession is not the solution to 
any problem” says Ullman. “There are some 
people saying we need a recession to control 
inflation, and they just don’t know what they’re 
talking about. A recession creates huge deficits 
in government which again stir up all the fires 
of inflation. 

“The only way well get a handle on this 
whole problem is to establish some long-range 
goals—say,. 10-year goals. we ought to get 
back to a sound 3 percent inflation rate and the 
interest rate back down to.a sound 6 to 7 per- 
cent rate” | 

How will Ways and Means approach the draft- 
ing of next year’s tax bill?. “We've got a lot of 
specialized things that we're going to have to 
look at, and that will be the basic challenge of 

, this year. It’s qute conceivable that by next year 
we will get back to a general tax bill, but not a 
massive one. I think the time for an all- 
encompassing tax restructuring is gone. We've 
got the direction. We need to do some tighten- 
ing here and there. 

“I'm not going to even talk about a general tax 
bill until we know better what the economy is 
going to do. We can’t cut taxes if inflation is 
going pell mell” . 8 

Ullman will turn. 65 next March, an age 
when many men begin to take it a bit easier. 
Hew long does Ullman want to stay in Con- 


gress? “As long as it’s a challenge rania a time 
of change such as we're going th now, | 
think that each of us who has a position of re- 
sponsibility is kind of obligated to use the expe- 
rience and expertise that he’s developed. I just 
wouldn’t feel right in bailing out of my respon- 
sibilities at a time when there are great chal- 
lenges. zu , : 

“As long as I feel good, and I do, and my health 
is good and I feel I’m not pushing myself be- 
yond my capabilities. When se me adie his 
peak of worki pame wesc ep a e Bevel 

stamina to do it, we t to be using se 
ve problems. Our pı 


Ses ECONOMISTS have predicted that 


lems in this country are so difficult that we need 


the best possible brains and the maximum effort 


inorder to do it” | 
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In the best LBJ tradition 


The name of the newest game is “Texas 
Politics’ and whoever spreads the most dirt is 
the winner. Rodney Kelly, a former employee of 
the Texas senate, says he will begin marketing 
the game next month to “politicians, political 
campaigns and lobbyists” 

Texas Politics will come with a supply of dirt, a 
hardwood box and instructions on political 
wheeling and dealing. According to the rules, 
players spread the dirt, everyone grabs a hand- 
ful and they are even encouraged to add water 
for a real mudslinger. Whoever slings the most 
is declared governor. 


How inflation colors the mood 


Inflation reportedly is changing people’s pref- 
erence in housepaints. Bonnie Bender, a color 


marketing manager for a Pittsburgh paint man- 
ufacturer, says that Americans suddenly are 
turning off to bright colors and switching to- 
ward conservative tones for the interiors and 
exteriors of their homes. Bender says that most 
popular preferences today are for creamy 
whites, soft beiges and subtle tans. 

Bender blames the gloomy economic outlook 
for the change in color tastes, saying: “For the 
next two years, I think consumers will want col- 
ors that, psychologically, will wear well. 


He was the first to know 


Former Attorney General John Mitchell is said 
to have revealed his involvement in the Water- 
gate affair accidentally long before any court or 
members of Congress caught on to it, according 
to Bernie Bloch, a waiter at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel. 

Bloch, the author of a book about the hotel 
titled The Pink Palace, writes that Mitchell was 
dining in his hotel room one night when a news 
report came on over the television which noted 
that the offices of the Democratic National 
Committee in the Watergate complex had been 
burglarized. Bloch says that at that point, 
Mitchell “suddenly yelled, ‘Damn! They \blew 
it!’ ” Bloch adds that Mitchell then ordered? him 
out of the room, saying he “had to get to a tele- 
phone” 


Don’t tell Barry Fey , 


With inflation affecting just about everything 
else, the $100-a-ticket rock concert was just a 
question of time. ; 

A recent concert in Miami by Leon and Mary 
Russell featured valet parking, door greeters in 
tophats, security guards in tuxedos, hostesses in 
gowns and tables of cheese, fruits, brownies and 
sparkling water. Promoters Stan Solomon .and 


Norman Cantor say they plan to continue the 


series with tickets at or about $100 each. 


Equal to any other degree 
These days Tabby and Fido can wear clothés, 


“eat gourmet meals and go to pet psychiatrists. 


Now, your cat or dog can even get a college 
diploma. 

The diploma—better known.in animal circles 
as the “petdegree”—is being offered by the 
“Ultimate -College of Learned Animals” or 
UCLA in New Jersey. For a mere $4.95, doggies 
can obtain a bachelor’s degree in one of four 
areas: Pawdiatry, Engleash, batkitecture or theo- 
logical dogma. Cats can get their degrees in 
mewsicology, litterature and purrsonnel manage- 
ment 


The protectors of our morals $ 
An agent with the government’s Drug 
ifor nt Administration was arrested last 
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POLITICS 


Lamm/’s priorities: 
pollution and sprawl 


By JOEL KASSIDAY 





FTER FOUR YEARS as governor of Colo- 
rado, Richard Lamm declares that the big 
push in his second term will be to find so- 

lutions to the problems of pollution and urban 
sprawl along the Front Range. Lamm talked re- 
cently about the “unfinished agenda” as he 
sipped a cup of coffee. Although the 43-year-old 
Democrat was savoring his landslide victory 
over Republican challenger Ted Strickland, he 
chided himself for being “less than successful in 
doing something about preserving Front Range 
livability” during his first term. 

Now, he said, the time is right to get back to 
the issues around which he built his political 
career, issues from which he has drifted, by his 
own admission. “Whether it’s the brown cloud 
or land-use planning on the Front Range—those 
are the issues that I ran on and were important 
to me four years ago; Lamm said. 

“I’ve been unable to put together the coalition 
that we need between civic and business leaders 
to come up with some solutions to sprawl. | 
think that’s a fault and one that I guarantee [m 
going to be fast about correcting” | 

Rather than offering his own solutions to the 
problems associated with one of the highest 
growth rates in the nation, Lamm intends to use 
his office to bring together a-coalition of di- 
verse elements to start a consensus process, a 
procedure which was effective for him in re- 
solving the dispute three years ago over pro- 
posed Interstate 470. 

“I don’t think the people want a solution from 
the governor,” he said. “I’m going to take the 
leadership in setting the process, not the sub- 





Joel Kassiday is the managing editor of Triangle 
Review, a weekly paper based in Fort Collins. 


stance.’ It is a process, the governor conceded 
with a grin, that will not be all that different 
from getting Mideast leaders to reach a consen- 
sus for peace at Camp David. 

Ironically, Lamm cited the ugly brown cloud.of 
air pollution that hangs over the Front Range as 
being a positive factor in reaching the consen- 
sus he seeks. “The brown cloud is probably the 
biggest political factor ever to hit the Denver 
business and civic community,” he declared. 
“They now know not only our public health but 
our economic vitality is at stake. They recog- 
nize they are going to have to do something 
about it. 





Illustration by Michael Campbell 


“Once you get people to at least agree on the 
definition of the problem, the solutions are pos- 
sible” 

Lamm quoted Shakespeare: “’There is a tide 
in the affairs of men that taken in its ebb, leads 
to victory. 

“Hell, five years ago when I was talking about 
land-use problems, I'd have to spend all my time 
in front of the Chamber of Commerce arguing 
about what is sprawl. Now, everyone knows we 
ought to do something. The question is, what?” 

Lamm noted that some of the answers are ob- 
vious: cleaner automobile engines, better in- 
spection and maintenance and getting people to 
drive their cars less: Accomplishing the latter is 
going to be tough.* aa i ! 





Mass transit, the governor said, is not an easy 
answer because of the costs involved. Part of the 
solution, he thought, lies in revitalizing urban 
areas, making them more attractive -and reduc- 
ing the impetus for commuting from the sub- 
urbs. 

One way to bring about such a change is 
building “new towns” within towns, in essence 
making neighborhoods self-contained in terms 
of services, avoiding the need to drive cross- 
town for a loaf of bread. 

Another strategy Lamm favors is what he 
calls alternative growth areas, basically autono- 
mous, planned communities, such as Reston, 
Va., and Columbia, Md. 

“I'm absolutely convinced that we can accom- 
modate additional economic and population 
growth on the Front Range a lot better than we 
are now accommodating it; the governor in- 
sisted. “This absolutely has to be done. 

One possibility he puts forth is a master plan 
for the entire Front Range, “something the local 
communities can agree on and do” Another idea 
is using control of utilities and highways to pre- 
serve Colorado’s open space. 


“Cities, like people, need breathing space?’ 
Lamm said. “I’ve seen this done in other places— 
Sweden does it, Finland does it, Holland does it, 
Norway does it—it can be done, it’s got to be 
done. | 

“We've got to come up with some new and 
imaginative ways. We're growing at three times 
the national growth rate here in Coldrado. Con- 
ditions are right for a substantial new move in 
this area” | 

Three months before the election, Lamm and 
his staff already were preparing legislative ini- 
tiatives. At the same time the legislature’s own 
bipartisan interim-committees have been work- 
ing on tightening up vehicle maintenance and 
inspection laws and developing a. long-sought 
state department of transportation. 

The new emphasis on the problems of 
pollution and sprawl will be the only change in 
his administration, according to the governor. 
Otherwise his policy will be “steady as she goes” 

Despite his impressive re-election margin, 
Lamm faces serious obstacles in achieving his 
goals, the primary rdadblock being the 
Resublitan-camarttied: legislature. The GOP will 
have larger majorities in both houses than it did 
during Lamm’s first term, when most. of his 
rhajor legislative prOpogals were sty 














A maintenance check list for the 
most important machine 


in the world... 


YOUR 
BODY 


“TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF” 


a consumer's guide to medical care 
by Donald Vickery, M.D. and James Fries, M.D. 








Sold at bookstores for $5.95, this 270-page best seller 


is being offered to the public by Blue Cross 
Blue Shield of Colorado at its cost of just 












Easy te read charts outline home treatment for common medical 


problems and also show indications for seeing a physician. it helps E 
the reader to make efficient _ use of the health care system, 

and includes a doctor’s advice on finding the right medicat facility, 

what to do in case of medical emergency, choosing a docter and 


preventive medicine. 





| To order the guide, send this coupon with | 
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touring 
or 
gallery 


Now offering an unusually varied s 
collection of fine touring automobiles 








Examples: 
Rolls-Royce wae Mercedes Benz 
1973 Corniche convertible 1972 300SEL 4.5 
and 4 00 1960 Silver Cloud li long wheel base 1972 280SE 4.5 
yf with division 1971 300SEL 6.3 
1970 280SE coupe 
1969 280SL automatic 
1977 XJ-S 1968 280SL 4 speed 
1969 XKE Roadster 1960 300d limousine 
: Others 
~ 1972 Citroen D Special 4-speed 
1970 BMW 2800SC s 
Open Tuesday-Saturday noon to six 759 South B 
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Russian cinema is 
alive and well 


Slave of Love 


Screenplay by Friedrikh Gorenstein 
and Andrei Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky 
Directed by Nikita Mikhalkov 





By PETER KLEM 





S IT THE VAGARIES of détente that prevent 
more Russian films from being released in this 
country? Heaven knows they make enough of 
them—according to a Russian filmmaker I met 
last year, there are 150 films made annually in 
the Soviet Union. Yet, outside of film festivals, 
Russian films seem to run commercially at the 
rate of a meager once every five years or so. 
What an irony! The Russian cinema has been 
active since the ‘early days of the medium, and 
has given the world such giants as Eisenstein 
and Dovzhenko. While Russian literature and 
music (Has there ever been any signifi¢ant Rus- 
sian art?) have gone into a decline in this cen- 
tury, Russian films have continued to demon- 
strate to other countries that a vigorous caldron 





Elena Solovei 


of creativity still bubbles forth from that vast 
nation. 

Over the past ten years, however, while there 
has been no dearth of French and Italian films, 
with some Swedish, German and Japanese mas- 
terpieces thrown in, the flow of Russian prod- 
uct has slowed to a tiny trickle. Just as we de- 
spaired that the trickle was about to dry up 
forever, a new Russian film, A Slave of Love, has 
come along to prove that the Russians can still 
make great films. 

Interestingly, Slave of Love is a movie about 
moviemaking, and shares with its French cousin, 


Truffaut's Day for Night, the same sort of charm- . 


in its behind-the-scenes glimpses of 
everyday on the movie set. But Slave of Love is 
set della the second decade of this century; the 
medium is black and white, and silent. 

The actress (Elena Solovei) bemoans her im-. 
possible lines, and flounces about temperamen- 


ing intima 


mustache, scurries about awaiting a shipment of 
film stock from Moscow, while the screen- 


writer, a frenetic Beethovenesque gnome, scrib- 
bles away furiously, botching page after page of - 


inky dialogue which the director reads impa- 
tiently, then crumples and tosses away. The 
cameraman (Rodion Nakhapetov) is a blond lo- 
thario who seems interested only in wooing 
Olga, the leading lady. 

During the first half of the film, we are be- 
calmed in Chekhovian doldrums. Despite the oc- 
casional outbursts of artistic frustration, there is 
an idyllic desultoriness to the filmmaking. The 
cast and crew sit about on the lawn in a glori- 
ous summer haze and drink tea, chatting about 
the weather. Olga and the cameraman go for a 
stroll through the nearby botanical gardens. A 
breeze comes up, and she loses a white scarf, 
which sails gracefully among the leafy shrubs, 
a one of Salome’s veils suddenly imbued with 
ife. 


But this is 1917 and peace cannot prevail. Slave 


_ of Love prefigures the Revolution in its opening 


scenes: We are in a movie theater, with an in- 
credibly tinny piano plinking in the background, 
watching Olga in an earlier film (perversely 
titled A Slave of Love). She plays a blind woman, 
soulfully bowing a tune on her violin while her 
duplicitous husband, all the while encouraging 
her to play on, fiddles with the maid. The ma- 
trons in the audience weep unabashedly. Sud- 
denly, the show is interrupted by Czarist sol- 
diers, who turn up the house lights, scramble 
into the audience and drag forth a revolution- 
ary. who has taken refuge in the theater. Out- 
side, they smash his face against a plate-glass 
window and-throw him into a wagon. , 


All this in the first five minutes, yet every 
level of Slave of Love has been compressed into 
these scenes. Because eventually, you see, the 
Revolution encroaches on the idyllic filmmakers 
at theif countryside location. It is too late for 
them to protest that they are artists, living out- 
side the world of politics. The Czarists have rec- 
ognized the power of film to sway public opin- 
ion, and are out to destroy the fledgling 
medium. 

The character who comes to the fore to rep- 
resent the need to make a courageous stand is 
the feather-brained actress Olga, of all people. 
Although she gives the impression early on of 
being a vain flibbertigibbet, there is a thought- 
ful side to her nature—she rushes into a crowd 
at one point, attempting to convince the mob 
that their idolatry fer her as a screen star-is 
foolish, that she is “just a woman,’ but the fans 
are deaf to her protests, and she succumbs once 
again to their adulation-as they shower her with 
floral tributes. | 

Spurred on by her love for the cameraman Po- 
totsky, who has become a dedicated revolution- 
ary, she engages in the periphery of political in- 
trigue, although it seems she is merely playing 
another role, as she squeals in childlike delight, 
“Its wonderful to be caught up in a cause for 
which one can be killed or imprisoned!”~ 

Olga is an enchanting character, as beauti- 

fully alive yet. as fragile as Jeanne Moreau’s 
Catherine in Jules and Jim. Her fate at the con- 
clusion of Slave of Love is a scene you'll never for- 
get—sweetly beseeching her predators to desist 
as she rushes to her doom, a golden butterfly 
fluttering in vain against the net, hopelessly vul- 
nerable yet infinitely appealing. 
_ Although this is a period film, Slave of Love has 
a wondrous immediacy. The lighting, make-up 
and costumes are a loving re-creation of the pre- 
revolutio Russian mise-en-scène; if color had 
been availab 
would have looked. The cinematographer, Pavel 
Lebeshev, and the director, Mikhalkov, haye an 
unerring eye for the memorable image, and Slave 
of Love is a visual treat. 

Miraculously, the film does not glorify the 
revolutionary spirit. While Fedotov (Konstantin 
Grigoryev), the Czarist militia chief, is an utter 






in 1917 one feels, this is how it . 
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“No better foreign film 
has reached these 
shores this year” 
—David Ansen, Newsweek 





IN THE BAND. 


.. Is not a musical 











Imagine no theatre. No music. No sculpture 
or painting. Picture the arts-gone and you 
picture a lot of beauty missing. 

But the arts not only create beauty, they 

Because the arts attract tourists. And the 
dollars tourists spend in restaurants and hotels, 
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CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Animal House: A string of- sight ‘gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a voicanically comic 

performance from John Belushi. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westiand, 
Westminster 6 


The Betsy: Daniel Petri directs this adaptation of 
Harold Robbins’ sprawling best-seller about an 
automotive dynasty. The film stars Laurence 
Olivier (would you believe!), Robert Duval! and 
Katharine Ross. An astonishingly licentious 
movie, with a curious performance by Olivier, 
half Lionel Barrymore and half Frank Morgan. 
Centre 


The Big Fix: Jeremy Paul Kagan’s private eye 
movie may cast a few too many fond glances 
backward at the ‘60s, but Richard Dreyfuss cre- 
ates a true original as gumshoe Moses Wine, a 
former Berkeley radical who is just trying to keep 
up with his child support payments. Susan Ans- 
pach.is his glorious lady love. 

Cinderelia City, Cooper Cameo 


Born Again: Irving Rapper (Now, Voyager) di- 
rects this adaptation of Charles Coison’s mem- 
oir of how he found God while the Nixon Ad- 
ministration was in the throes of Watergate. As 
played by Disney regular Dean Jones, Colson 
seems not to have been such a bad sort even be- 
fore he accepted Christ. The picture is awash in 
sentimentality. 

Continental 


The Boys from Brazi: Gregory Peck is almost 
bad enough to be campy as Dr. Joseph Mengele 
(a role that should have gone to Richard Wid- 
mark), the uregenerate Nazi who has cloned a 
new generation of Hitlers. Franklin J. Schaffner 
(Patton) directs this version of Ira Levin's novel, 
produced by Sir Low Grade, but it is Laurence 
Olivier's film. It's astonishing to see what an old 
pro can do with schiocky material like this. 
Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: A winsome film about an 
Italian immigrant’s struggles to succeed in Swit- 
zeriand (the old “little man triumphs in the face ` 
of adversity” chestnut). Nino Manfredi is a thor- 
oughly appealing Everyman and carries the film 
almost single-handedly. 

Flick 


The Buddy Holly Story: Gary Busey, late of Big 
Wednesday, as the senior resident of rock 'n’ roll 
heaven. 

Crest, Fox-Aurora 


Comes a Horseman: It takes an hour to figure 
out what's going on in this movie, and by then 
you don't care. However, Jane Fonda gives a 
tough, controlled performance as a rancher who 
is wooed and won by the boyishly affable James 
Caan. 

Tamarac 6, Westland, Westminster 6 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as Mur- 
der on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 

Cooper 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Tamarac 6 


The Great Georgia Bank Hoax: The life and 

times of Bert Lance. 
Arvada Plaza, Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, 
Southgienn, Thornton 3 


Heaven Can Wait A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reihcarnated as an indus- 
rial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. Witt Julie Christie, never 
lovelier, James Mason, never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, never 
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Turkish jails for attempting to smuggle out two 
kilos of hash. While the film is compellingly sav- 


age on its own merits, and hero Brad Davis's per-_ 


formance is electrifying, the film is so anti- 

Turkish that it sinks to the level of blatant 

propaganda. : 
Cherry Creek, Northglenn, Southgienn 


One Sings, the Other Doesn’t Agnes Varda’s film 

about two women friends and their relationship 

over time; sort of a French Turning Point. 
Ogden, Nov. 29-30 


Paradise Alley: Syivester (Rocky) Stallone re- 
turns to the wonderful world of boxing as a 
triple-threat: He wrote, directed and stars in the 


movie. 
Colorado 4 


Secrets: An R-rated drama starring a reportedly 
nude Jacqueline Bisset, directed by Richard Sa- 
ville, and co-starring Robert Powell and Shirley 


Knight Hopkins. 
Esquire 


A Slave of Love: (see review, this issue) 
Vogue 


Slow Dancing in the Big City: John Avildsen’s 
contemiporary romance stars Anne Ditchburn 
and Paul Sorvino as an injured ballerina and a 
newspaperman. 

. Tamarac 6 


Watership Down: Martin Rosen adapted, pro- 
duced, directed and just about everything else'd 
this animated version of Richard Adams’ best- 
seller about rabbits, their lives and times. While 
faithful to the book, the film somehow lacks the 
ability the book had to make you suspend dis- 
belief in these anthropomorphic bunnies—they 
have the feel of ersatz Disney, despite some 
scenes that are graphically violent. 

Brentwood 4, Colorado 4 


A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an oid 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notables as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman's misanthropy. 
Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs (played by leading European actors like 
Phillipe Noiret, Jean-Pierre Cassal, Jean Roche- . 
fort and Stefano Satta Flores) are murdered in a 
manner befitting their culinary specialties. A rou- 
tine slickie but for the presence of Robert 
Morley, who is tremendous in every sense of the 
word. 

Cherry Creek 


The Wild Geese: An adventure film about an at- 

tempt by mercenaries (Richard Burton, Roger 

Moore, Richard Harris) to rescue an imprisoned 

African leader; directed by Andrew V. McLagien 
from a screenplay by Reginald Rose. 

Aurora Mall, Centre, Cinderella City, 

North Valley, Villa Italia 


The Wiz It's an exercise in creative economics to 
determine where the $30 million went that 
Universal sunk into this all-black musical ver- 
sion of The Wizard of Oz, relocated to New York ` 
City. Only Tin Man Nipsey Russell seems ready 
for the Big Apple; there are one or two good up- 
tempo numbers, but most of the film is con- 
sumed by time-outs in which Diana Ross (Dor- 
othy) sings soul-searching ballads with lyrics 
that sound like greeting-card texts. 


All Screwed Up: Lina Wertmuller's 1974 comedy 
of Sicilian immigrants struggling to make it in in- 


dustrialized Mitan. 
Ogden, Dec. 3-5 


American Graffiti: The nostalgia classic, and still 
the best, served as the launching pad for this 
Class of ‘62's “Most Likely to Succeed” stu- 
dents: Richard Dreyfuss, Ronny Howard, Cindy 
Williams, Candy Clark and Harrison Ford. 

a Cinema 70 


Allien fomenting revolution 
with Louise (“Mary Hart- 


Bananas: W 
south of the. 
man”) Lasser. 
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pering, and it doesn't make a goddamned bit of 


sense!” 3 
IFS, Chem 140, Nov. 30, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Escape to Witch Mountain: A Disney live-action 
fantasy about some kids from outer space, and 
how they foil nefarious villains Ray Milland and 
Donald Pleasence. One of those rare Disneys 
that adults will get off on, too. 

Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Cherry Knolls, 


eside, Tamarac 6, Target Village, Thornton 3, 
— Westminster 6 


You A Wanted to Know About 
Son but Whore pret to Ask: Perhaps the first 
movie ever made from a self-help book, but if it 
could be done, Woody Allen was the man to do 
it. An uneven rendering of several kinky anec- 
dotes, the best being a sketch about spermato- 
zoa just prior to “launching.” With Louise Lasser 

F: 

and Gene Wilde ona 


The Godfather. Francis Ford Copppola's film 
about the Mafia and how it corrupted America, 


starring Marion Brando and Al Pacino. 
Flick, Nov. 29-30 


Heroes: Henry Winkier and Sally Field star in a 
love story that seems more tike a TV sitcom: 
Vietnam veteran Winkler, fresh from the psycho 
ward, meets together “now” woman Field on a 
westbound bus, and romance is inevitable. The 
theme of the war is brought in heavily, and over- 
whelims the fragile comedy that precedes it. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, 
Lakeside, Northglenn, Target Village 


Jaws: it'll scare you shipless. 
Cinema 70 


The Jungle Book Disney's 1967 full-length ani- 
mated version of Kipling’s famous work is a good 
example of why Vaudeville died, but the kids 
seem to enjoy it. 
Cinema 70 


Kurt Kren in Persom: At UCD, a program of his 
work; at BPL, a workshop. Kren is an Austrian 
filmmaker who followed a “systemic aesthetic” 
from 1957 to 1964, since which he has been pre- 
occupied with “the yearning for cosmic rec- 
onciliation located in the merging of disparate 
times rather than disparate bodies,” whatever 

that means. 
UCD, Old Tower Rm 116, Dec. 7, &30 p.m. 
BPL, Dec. 9, noon ff. 


Let's Taik About Men: Lina Wertmuller's 1966 
potpourri, four tales in which she superficially 
examines an assortment of male chauvinists. 


Love and Anarchy: The first Lina Wertmuller film 
to be released country; a savi tate 
about a wou assassin (Giancarlo Giannini) 
who hides out in a brothel. 

Ogden, Dec. 6-7 


Love and Death: Woody Allen satirizes the 19th- 
century Russian novel. With Diane Keaton. Not 
Woody’s best, but plenty of high spots. 

CU, Forum Rm, Dec. 1-3, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Lumiere: Jeanne Moreau gets behind the cam- 
era as well as in front to tell the story of four 
women friends, their follies and fortunes. La 
Moreau is better off sticking to her acting. 
Ogden, Nov. 29-30 


Macbeth: Roman Polanski's adaptation of Shake- 
speare is murky and gothic, rather like a sequel 
to The Fearless Vampire Killers. ` 9 


Flick, Dec. 1-2 


Mahanagar. Satyajit Ray's 1964 study of the do- - 


mestic troubles of a young Calcutta couple. The 
wife works; the husband balks. Is India ready for 
the women’s movement? 

DAM, Dec. 5, 8 p.m. 


My Man Godfrey: Carole Lombard at her peak as 
a dreamy socialite who discovers “forgotten 
man” William Powell during a scavenger hunt: 
Also noted for Mischa Auer's classic imitation of 
a gorilla. 


BPL, Dec. 5, 2 p.m. 
Outrageous! An unfortunately titled movie which 


depicts the (believe or not) tender and touching 
. story of a platonic love between a schizophrenic 


girl (Hollis McLaren) and a drag queen (Craig 


Russell), Russell's impersonations of Tallulah 
Bankhead, Bette Davis and 10 other superstar 
ladies are tours de force. - 
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The Seduction of Mimi: Lina Wertmuller's 1974 


tragicomedy about a laborer (Giancario Gian- 
nini, natch) who seduces his wife's lover's wife. 
to no avail. The seduction scene will enchant the 


gross at heart. — A 
Ogden, Dec. 3-5 


Seven Beauties: Liħa Wertmuller’s controversia! 
film about how to survive in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp is an unforgettable exercise in 
ugliness, grotesque as Fellini, but more pene- 
trating. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Dec. 2-3, 7 & 915 p.m. 


The Seven-Per-Cent Solution: Nico! Williamson 
as Sherlock Hoimes and Alan Arkin as Sigmund 
Freud match their deductive skills in this ele- 


gantly witty period piece. 
cu 


, Forum Rm, Dec. 5-6, 7 å 915 p.m. 


Sign of Zorro: As any kid can tell you, it's a bill- 
board with a “Z” slashed on it. 


Cinema 70 


The Sterile Cuckoo: Alan J. Pakula directs this 
1969 tale of young love on campus, with Liza 
Minnelli as the fey but spacey Pookie Adams and 


Wendell Burton as the swain who woos her, then 


outgrows her. 
CU, Chem 132, Dec. 1-3, 7 & &15 p.m. 


Taxi Driver: Robert de Nir> turns in a virtuoso 
performance as a New York cabbie with a few 
loose screws, and the movie marks director 
Martin Scorsese as a filmmaker of the first order 

Flick, Dec. 5-6 


Tom Sawyer: The 1930 version, directed by John 
Cromwell, stars 16-year-old Jackie Coogan. 
aged somewhat since his appearance with Chap- 


lin in The Kid. i 
BPL, Dec. 4, 330 & &30 p.m. 


Viridiana: Buñuel broke his 23-year exile from 
Spain with this 1961-masterful polemic against 
church and state, and quickly incurred the wrath 
of Franco, who banned it. Femando Rey and 
Francisco Rabal star in this Cannes Grand Prix 


i DU, Dec. 6 & 8, 8 p.m. 
Where Does it Hurt? Peter Sellers and JoAnn 


winner. 


an in- 
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Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 
Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 
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Compelling tale 
inconsistently told 


Violette 
Written and Directed by Claude Chabrol 





By PETER KLEM 


T FOUNDERS of the French New Wave 





ave become elder statesmen of the cinema. 
Hardly a New York Film Festival goes by 
without featuring a Truffaut, a Resnais or a 
Malle. This year, it was Claude Chabrol’s turn, 
and he offered his latest opus, Violette Noziere, ab- 
breviated to Violette for American audiences 
which have difficulty with French names. 
Chabrol has- never achieved the stature of 
Truffaut; he is described as “variable but distin- 
guished” by Leslie Halliwell in his authoritative 
Filmgoer’s Companion. After his initial showpiece, 
Les Cousins (1959), Chabrol languished for ten 
years before enjoying modest success with Les 
Biches, The Beast Must Die and The Butcher. 
“Variable but distinguished” is a fair descrip- 
tion of Violette, too. The cinematic technique is 
polished and precise, but the subject matter of 


the film lacks universality, and keeps it from en-. 


tering the ranks of great films. 

Chabrol has taken a celebrated French mur- 
der case of the ‘30s and dramatized the events 
leading to the crime. Violette Noziere was an 
18-year-old French girl who was convicted of 
poisoning her parents in 1934. (Father suc- 
cumbed; mother survived.) The case received 
the same sort of sensational treatment in the 


French press that the Lindbergh baby kidnap- 
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ping or the Sacco-Vanzetti case were accorded in 
America. Noziere was released from prison in 
1945, married and had five children, and died in 
1963 with all rights restored. 

What Chabrol attempts with this lurid tale is a 
delineation of the inevitable conflicts which arise 
between adolescent rebellion (the irresistible 
force) and repressive parents (the immovable 
object). Violette (Isabelle Huppert) aspires to be 
a “coquette”; she sneaks out of her home in 
cloche hats and lip rouge and heads for the 
cafes, where she sips absinthe and flirts shame- 
lessly with men. 

Father (Jean Carmet) is a railroad engineer 
whose only claim to immortality (short of his 


daughter) is’ that he once drove President Le- 


brun’s train. An ineffectually passive man, he is 
unwittingly seductive with his daughter, whom 
he still regards as a child. Mother (Stephane Au- 
dran) realizes only too well that Violette is ap- 
proaching adulthood, i.e., sexuality, a loathsome 
ritual to which mother submits with revulsion. 

Naturally, these are not the ideal parents to be 
rearing an adolescent daughter. “I need words to 
make me dream’ muses Violette to a cafe- 
hopping crony. “Young girls need to smell of 
good soap; her mother reminds her at home. 

Still, poisoning seems rather a drastic fate for 
parents who are more insensitive than they are 
consciously malicious. When Violette contracts 
syphilis (from a medical student, yet!), she con- 
vinces her elders that the disease stems from a 
hereditary taint, and connives for them to un- 
dergo treatment as well. In those pre-penicillin 
days, one would think this was punishment 
enough. 


The crunch apparently comes when Violette 


takes up with a young ne‘er-do-well (Jean- 
Frantois Garreaud), who exploits her for money 
without realizing that Violette has precious little 
gold to dig. Her parents are not vehemently op- 
posed to the young man; “If he’s responsible, 
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he'll marry you despite your infection? sni st 





What Chabrol fails to provide is any a 
tion of why this particular desperate teen-ager 
differs so significantly from others of her ilk 
that she resorts to murder. Violette’s rationgle, 
when she is apprehended, is that her father 
raped her, but we know from Chabrol’s exposi- 
tion that this is a wild fantasy. Even the French 
of the time saw through her, as reflected in 
street songs of the day, which depict—her as a 
sort of French Lizzie Borden, and in newspaper 
headlines which refer to her as “The~Skirted . 
Terror.” (“She killed, robbed. . 77) 

If Chabrol means to posit that Violette killed 
her parents for their money, the motive just 
doesn’t wash. She is shown to be an accom- 
plished srieakthief who has comparatively little 
trouble dipping into the family till. 

Violette has some saving graces, chief among 
which is the performance of Huppert in the title 
role. Best known for her shy, naive appearance 
in Claude Goretta’s The Lacemaker, Huppert 
undergoes a startling transformation into a 
flaming hussy when she hits the streets in’ Vio- 
lette. In the scenes with her parents, she is still 
the sweet young heroine of Lacemaker, but when 
she goes outdoors, she becomes the epitome of 
carnal sin. It is a tour de force which places Hup- 
pert right up there with Isabel Adjani in 
front ranks of young French actresses. (Hup- 
pert may become a holiday fixture for Denver- 
ites. Lacemaker played here last Christmas, and al- 
though Violette was scheduled to open at The 
Flick this week, the distributors appear to be 
holding it up for a holiday season release.) 

The story is flawlessly photographed and is 
blessed with solid supporting performances, par- 
ticularly from Audran, who has teriled to ap- 
pear in_films as an icy clothes-horse. All in all, 
however, Violette seldom rises above the level of 
“True Confessions” 
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Screwtape Proposes 


A Toast 


by C.S. Lewis 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8 PM 


a toast. 


his 
Lewis and his friend and 








o Proposes a Toast 
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. But never has he been more outspoken or : 
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Screwtape, Lewis’ charming and eloquent demon, has been taken from his front- 
liné temptership and raised to an administrative position. Because of his outstanding 
record as a corrupter of English souls he is among the most feared and respected 
creatures in Hell. And even the Seraphim Shudder a little bit when Screwtape proposes 


The occasion is a graduation dinner at the Tempters College, and Screwtape has 
much good advice for the young devils about to receive positions on earth. He finds 
“Democracy” to be Hell's greatest ally. if the forces of Hell can convince men that they 
are truly equal, according to Screwtape, then the resulting egalitarian state will shun 
excellence and encourage the human norm: stupidity, mediocrity and sin. 

Lewis addresses in this piece (now 20 years old) many questions that are still 
under debate. The question of intellectual equality, open university admissions and 
the capability of certain segments of society for self-government all come up in this 

bitter indictment of our social and educational systems. 

Lewis is perhaps best known for his children’s stories, The Narina Chronicles, and 
space trilogy, Out of the Silent Planet, Perelandra and That Hideous ‘Strength. 
JRR. Tolkien have both 
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GALLERIES 


ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder. 
Mon. & Thur. 9:30-9, Tue.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 9:30- 
5:30. 449-6807. 

ŁA Sense of Beauty. Thru Dec, 16. 

Crystalline glazed porcelain by Robert Bennett, 
salt-glazed stoneware and porcelain by Larry 
Clark, tapestries by Lynden Johnson and stone- 
ware and porcelain by Herb and Carlene Schu- 
macher. 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St. 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407. 

eFourth Annual Sculpture Show and Sale. Dec. 
1-30. 

Sculpture in soapstone, bone and ivory from sev- 
eral Eskimo communities. The gallery is show- 
ing the complete 1978 Povungnituk Print Col- 
lection and prints from Cape Dorset, Holman 
island and Pangnirtung. Also featured are an- 
tique Eskimo ivories and a retrospective Davidi- 


aluk portfolio. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St, Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 825-3200. 

eWatermedia, Oils, Sculpture and Pottery. Dec 
1-30. 

Recent traditional and semicontemporary works 
by gallery artists. 


ART PEDLAR, 320 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver 
Tue.-Sat. 11-3 (Nov.), 9-4:30 (Dec.). 355-7608 
*Three Woman Show. Thru Dec. 9. 

This 3-year-old gallery regularly displays the 
works of 21 area potters. Featured in this partic- 
ular show are functional porcelain and stone- 
ware pieces of Barbara Hoffman and Linda 
Graham. Items include teapots, goblets, bowls, 
mugs and casseroles, and Graham's brightly col- 
ored musical horns done in porcelain. In addi- 
tion the gallery is featuring the prints of Liz 
Jonhson: recent works in woodcuts, silkscreens 
and collographs. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

*Louls Recchie—Visionary Portraits. Thru Dec. 
2. 

Portraits of beautiful women done with air brush 
and pastels by a Boulder artist whose work cov- 
ers a variety of contemporary styles. Several of 
Recchia’s paintings are also on display at the 
Denver jazz spot, Club Soda. 






















CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 722-0308. 

Experiments in Ceramics/Designs in Fiber. 
Thru Nov. 30. 

Modular wall sculptures, bowls and plates by 
local ceramics artist Georgia Sartoris and quilts 
by Liz Schoeberiein. Sartoris’s wall sculptures, 
produced by the garbage and raku methods of 
firing, are the results of exploration in the me- 
dium. Schoeberlein’s quilts are of a variety of 
colors and textures. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. ist Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri. 10-10, Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 

Cole Weston. Thru Nov. 30. 

Final show in a series of three exhibits entitled 
“Photographs by Weston.” The previous shows 
displayed the talents of accomplished artists 
Brett and his father, the late Edward Weston. 
Cole Weston, another son of Edward, has con- 
centrated on color photography, and the No- 
vember exhibit includes several of his large color 
landscapes and striking color abstractions. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-8918. 
The Works of Frank Seckler. Thru Nov. 30. 
An exhibition also entitled “Spacial Countours” 
which contains a number of drawings in metal. 
in addition, a special exhibit of works from the 
Maggie Kress gallery of Taos, N.M., will be on 
display through Dec. 1. 


THE GARGOYLE, 514 E. Hyman, Aspen. Tue.- 
Sat. 10-5. 1-925-1650. 

*Collectibies. Thru Nov. 30. 

Recent weavings by Sara Lembcke. Also on dis- 
play are color photographs of Alaska, Hawaii 
and Yellowstone by Paul Chesley. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 
«Contemporary Japanese Prints. Thru Dec. 30. 
Nature and space are the prevailing themes in 
this collection of representational and abstract 
prints consisting of classical-style woodblocks, 
etchings, silkscreens and paper stencils. Fea- 
tured works include a silkscreen by Mayumi 
Oda, “Goddess of Flowers”; monochromatic 
prints of nature by Reiki Iwami, a James Miche- 
ner protégé; a stencil print of an archangel by 
Sadao Watanabe, combining the imagery of 
10th-century Zen Buddhism and 20th-century 
German expressionism, and calligraphic de- 
signs by Haku Maki. 


INTERPRETATIONS, 1320 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 
Wed:-Sun. 3-7, or by appointment. 831-8139. 
Potpourri. Thru Dec. 31. 

The gallery at Theater Under Glass is showing 
works by 11 artists: watercolors by Betty Wolfe, 
photography by Dale Wilkins, stained glass by 
Joe De Browser, china painting by Kathy 
Wuthiel, weaving by Jeanne Stanwood, fiber arts 
by Margo Thomas, sculpture by Juli Little, ce- 
ramics by Shirley Sels and prints by Tom Ech- 
ternach, Marge Maret and Mary La Bar. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7 p.m. 
825-3311. 

eSoft and / or Stuffed. Dec. 7-Jan. 4. 
Whimsical sculptures in fiber by Patricia Bram- 
sen, Debbi Brown, Sharon Larson, Connie Mc- 
Entire-Lehman and Barbara Leyendecker. Bram- 
sen’s 25 “handbags” sport such titles as “But, on 
the Other Hand Bag” and “A Bird in the Hand 
Bag.” Brown's works are stuffed creatures, 
termed “vegetables a la carte.” Also of interest 
are Leyendecker’s sculpted ice-cream cone 
“icons” and soft sculpture by Lehman, called 
“One of Three Graces.” 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, Lincoln Hall in 
Larimer Square, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
noon-5. 825-2452. 

eFiber, Clay, Metal and Glass: Material/Tech- 
nique/idea. Thru Dec. 24. 

Ken Phillips's new gallery is on the second floor 
of the atrium above the enclosed shopping 
arcade in newly renovated Lincoin Hall. The 
2000 square feet of exhibition space qualifies the 
gallery as the largest contemporary crafts gal- 
lery in the state. The opening exhibit is the first 
in a series of shows designed to “identify, define 
and elucidate important currents and directions 
in contemporary crafts.” Thirty artists from 
throughout the United States and Canada are 
featured in the first show, including Gail Van- 
Slyke, Lesley Shearer, Marjatta Salvat, Len Lind- 
say, Jean Newcomb, Carl and Mary Witkop, 
Peter Durst, Timothy Moore, John Bingham, Pat 
Greenwald, Connie Brauer, Gayle Saunders and 
Becky Bender-Clune. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Peari St., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 

The Last View from arracks. Opens Dec. 1. 
Works by Maynard T ler and a group of his 
students from the Univ. of Denver. The title re- 
fers to the facilities that have housed the art de- 
partment the past 18 years. (DU's new Fine Arts 
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Building is due to open during winter quarter.) 
Tischier's works include a hooked rug that con- 
veys the image of trains, a sculptural construc- 
tion site and a number of self-portrait statues. 
Other artists featured are graduate students Jac- 
quelyn Boe, Beverly Chalmers, Jon Roylance, 
Sandra Schoenlein, Berkley Skeer and Jack 
Flotte. In addition the gallery is showing seri- 
graphs by D. Gelakoska, fine art portraits by N. 
Christensen and pottery by local craftspeople. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
Chuck Forsman, Lin Fife and Catharine Schroe- 
der. Thru Dec. 17. 

Forsman’s paintings in oil on masonite are real- 
istic depictions of highway landscapes drawn 
from the traveler's perspective. Fife’s structures 
in felt and fiber are abstract pieces that can be 
mounted on the wall, folded onto the floor or 
used to create a “three-dimensional environ- 
ment.” Schroeder's works are nonfunctional ce- 
ramic sculptures that suggest skeletal forma- 
tions and geological earth strata. This exhibition 
is Schroeder's first showing in the region. 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 10-2. 893-6900. 
Gallery Artists Show. Thru Jan. 15. 
Representational paintings in oils, watercolors 
and acrylics, sculpture and contemporary graph- 
ics. Featured artists include Henry Casselli, Paul 
Strisic, Douglas Atwill, Chen Chi, Buffalo Ka- 
plinski, Ron Chapel, Kenneth Bunn, Richard 
Schmid and George Botich. l 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market, 
Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Eclectic Shocks. Nov. 30-Jan. 26. 

Unorthodox holiday show featuring the works of 
Mario Rivoli, Eric Abraham, Warren Muller, 
Janau Nordlinger and Richard Thompson. Rivoli, 
who is featured in the November issue of Craft 
Horizons, is showing drawings, constructions, 
prints, hard and soft sculpture and rubber 
stamps. Abraham's contribution is a number of 
ceramic sculptures of flying pigs and giraffes. 
Other fantasy works are Muller's ceramic char- 
acters such as costumed rabbits and dancing 
frogs, and Nordiinger’s “cactus people.” In addi- 
tion, the gallery is featuring clay works by Steve 
Erickson and Roger Lang, soft sculpture by Hart 
Hill and woven baskets by Josephine Schwartz. 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6, and by ap- 
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*Holiday Show. Dec. 1-31. — 

Contemporary prints, paintings and drawings by 
gallery artists Michele Amateau, Bill Brock, 
Myrna Burks, , Peter DiGesu, Linda Foster- 
Leonard, Lynn Freemon-Greiz, Nancy Hannum, 
Judith Henry, Sandee Kinnee,- Joyce Kozioff, 
Lydia Pena, Howardina Pindell, Susan Planaip, 
Tony Robbin, Judith Solodkin, Rick Stoner, Ly- 
nette Swanson, Beth Swartz, Leroy T warogow- 
ski and Roger Whitacre. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St, Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 623-4366. 

*Gargoyles and Griffins. Dec. 1-Jan. 6. 
Sculptured glass by Gary Feitner, glass panels 
and lamps by gallery owner Bruce Anderson and 
other works in glass by Chuck Robertson, Cyn- 
thia Clerc and Kathy Hanson. Also on display are 
gargoyles and Persian rubbing by Miles 
EE ee ee nae ty Deuce Gomer 





BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

Boulder Artists’ Guild Retrospective. Thru Nov. 
30. ; 

The 53rd annual exhibition of the guild consists 
of two works from each of 59 artists. Most of the 
works are recent. Paintings predominate, but the 
show also inciudes drawings, prints, sculpture, 
weavings and ceramics. The guild, founded in 
1925, is one of the oldest fine arts arganizations 
in the state. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue. -Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Toudilien=-Goutncectérs Gentes in the 
Late 19th . Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

*Southwestern Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. 
Thru January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 


701 Santa Fe Dr. 
573-5903 Visa/ M.C. 


For information 
about advertising 
cali 321-1520. 
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BIG PAINTINGS—SMALL POTS 


Paintings & Graphics by Carole Barnes, 
Bonny Lhotka, Jackie McFarland, Sybil Moschetti 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY 







BOULDER, COLO. 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Conf luence | 


1002 Old South Gaylord © 7 Denvtr 
772-0308 


*Otero Savings & Loan Collection. Thru Janu- 
ary. 
Contemporary indian rugs, pottery and sand- 
paintings. Some highlights of the exhibition, the 
“blue ribbon” collection of-Otero Savings & 
Loan, include rugs by Mary Long and miniature 
“jewel” pots by Joseph Lonewolf, Grace Medi- 
cine Flower, Camilio Tafoya, Susan Romero and 
Apple Blossom. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 


*Noguchi's imaginary Landscapes. Thru Dec. 3. 
This exhibition includes namerous works by the 
prolific Japanese-American sculptor Isamu No- 
guchi, some pieces from as far back as 1933. The 
show consists of sculptures in stone, wood and 
bronze, theater sets designed for Martha 
Graham, George Balanchine and Merce Cun- 
ningham, and models of some of his gardens, 
plazas, playgrounds, monuments and fountains. 
Noguchi, who considers himself a traditional 
sculptor who makes contemporary images, has 
won acclaim with his public sculpture, but is 
equally adept at furniture design and costume- 
making. 


*McKenney and Hall Lithographs. Thru Dec. 3. 
Twenty-five lithographs of Indians from a port- 
folio compiled in 1836 by Thomas L. McKenney 
and James Halli. The two men commissioned ar- 
tists such as Charles Bird King, James O. Lewis 
and John Stanley Mix to paint important individ- 
uals in various Indian tribes. The original folio, 
“The indian Tribes of North America,” con- 
tained hand-colored lithographs (copied from oil 
paintings) and narrative descriptions of each 
tribe. included in the portraits are Pocahontas. 
Cornptanter and Sequoyah. 


*Goya Prints from The Tauromaquia. Open-end 
showing. 

At the age of 70, Francisco de Goya produced 33 
aquatints with-etching that captured maneuvers 
in the art of bullfighting. The originais were 
copied extensively. Many of the drawings were 
adapted by artisans for porcelain, furniture and 
fans, yet the plates were not printed until sev- 
eral years following Goya’s death in 1828. The 
Denver Art Museum owns one of the earliest edi- 
tions, published by French engraver F. Loizelet 
in 1876. These selected prints are on display in 
the Drawing Gallery on the fourth floor of the 
museum. 
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_-Close-Out Sale 


on Wool Yarns 
1 skein—$2.15 each 


5 skeins—$2.10 each 
11 skeins—$2.00 each 


Acrylic Knitting 


Worsted 
i 99 per skein 


Colorado Crafts: 17 Views. Thru Dec. 17. 
Exhibition in conjunction with Crafts Focus, a 
two-week celebration of the crafts in Colorado. 
Seventeen craftspeople are represented: their 
works range from traditional to contemporary. 
The display includes quilts, clay sculpture, hand- 
blown glass, functional pottery, furniture, raw- 
hide and rope constructions, and weavings. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery in the Center for the Performing Arts, 
3001 S. Federal Bivd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 1230- 
4:30, Sun. 1-5. 936-8441, ext. 307. 

Clay Encounter: A Private Collection of Ce- 
ramic Art..Thru Dec. 5. 

This exhibit from the collection of an anony- 
mous owner consists of works by Rudy Autio, 
Howard Kottler, Ken Little, Warren Mackenzie, 
Ron Nagle, Don Reitz, Daniel Rhodes, John 
Roloff, Paul Soldner, Toshiko Takaezu, Robert 
Turner, Peter Voulkos, Patti Warashina and Mar- 
guerite Wildenhain. 


SPECIAL EVENTIS 





EXHIBIT by Singapore artist Ong Boon Kong. 
Sakura Square Galiery, 19th & Lawrence sts., 
thru Dec. 5. Kong practices the traditional art of 
Chinese brush painting. His canvases are spe- 
cially made rice paper, his brushes of wolf, horse 
hair or lamb's wool, and the color pigments are 
from minerals espeoially mixed for the art. The 
tradition dictates that once an artist has begun a 
painting, he does not stop until it is completed. 
Hours: Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 892-9742; 722-3108. 


EXHIBIT of color photography by Don Johnson 
at the Jefferson Unitarian Church, 14350 W. 
32nd Ave., Golden, through Dec. 3. The show, 
entitled “Share My Seeing,” contains photos of 
nature and man-made objects by an artist whose 
works are included in the permanent collection 
of the Smithsonian institution. Hours of the ex- 
hibition are 9-3 Mon.-Fri., or the show may be 
viewed by appointment. 423-0617. 


EXHIBIT and sale of works by members of the 
Denver Potter's Guild at the Sixth Avenue Com- 
munity Church, 3250 E. 6th Ave., Denver, Nov. 
30-Dec. 3.-The 19-member guild will hold an 
opening reception on Thur., Nov. 30, 7-10 p.m 
Other hours are Fri. 10-8, Sat. 10-5 and Sun. 
noon-5. 789-3018; 733-5218. 


presents 


AND SILKSCREENS 
‘NORTHWEST COAST 


2nd Annual 
In-House Art Show 


Sat., Dec. 2, 4-10pm 

Mon., Dec. 4, 12-7pm 
Tue., Dec. 5, 12-7pm 
Wed., Dec. 6, 12-7pm 










SALE of pottery by members of the 


Clay Club of ` 
eo iN Community College in nme 
Main Bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, 


ton. Proceeds of the three-day sale, Nov. 28-30, 
will go to the college's ceramics department. 
Hours are Wed. 6-9, Thur. 8-8 and Fri. 8-5. 
794-1550, ext. 311. 


EXHIBIT of drawings by Marcia Marfia entitied 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” at the Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder, 
through Dec. 6. These drawings are abstract ren- 
derings of circus imagery in which fragmented 
patterns suggest movement. Marfia teaches 
painting at the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
441-3100. 


EXHIBIT of watercolors by Colorado artist H. 
Lee Shapiro at Colorado Federal Savings & 
Loan, 6460 E. Yale Ave., Denver, Dec. 1-15. The 
paintings are of classical and modern dancers. 
Hours are Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 9-noon. 
936-9442. 


FAIR sponsored by the United States/China Peo- 
ple’s Friendship Association of Denver, at St. 
Barnabas Parish Hall, 1280 Vine St, Denver., 
Sat., Dec. 9. The event, which will run from 10-4, 
includes art, crafts and gift items from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China as well as crafts by Den- 
ver artisans. Chinese food, movies, slide shows 
and literature about the country will also be in- 
cluded. 477-3282; 722-0384. 


SALE of works by 16 local potters at Castle Clay, 
3615 Jason St., Denver, Dec. 2-3. A wide range 
of pottery will go on sale in this fifth annual 
event. Hours for both days are 10-6. Potters rep- 
resented are Forrest Bogan, Carolyn Butterfield, 
Chris Clark, Rolf Dahl, Al Haggerty, Karen Hope, 
Ann Loper, Frances Mackey, Barb Manter, Joyce 
Martin, Bernie Nichols, Kappy Roper, Amy Tan- 
ler, Lois Wagner, Jean Cocovinis and Carol 
Thompson. 831-6452. 


EXHIBIT presented by Art in Action at 1450 
Logan St., Denver., Dec. 2 & 4-6. This second 
annual in-house art show ahd studio tour fea- 
tures the works of artists Barry Rose, Jerry DeLa 
Cruz, Bruce Clark, Paul Klite, Harold Apodaca, 
Bob Grimes and Chick Ramirez. Hours are Sat 
4-10 p.m., Mon.-Wed. noon-7 p.m. 832-3250. 


Art in Action 


Barry Rose 
Jerry De La Cruz 
Bruce Clark 

Paul Klite 

Harold Apodaca 
Bob Grimes 
Chick Ramirez 


Art in Action 

- 1450 Logan 
Denver 
832-3250 
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NEVER TOO LATE, Broadway comedy by Sum- 
ner Arthur Long. Country Dinner Playhouse, S. 
Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road (6875 S. Clinton 
Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:45), Sat. & Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
noon). The title refers to a middle-age mater's 
ability to bear child at a time that her married 
daughter cannot conceive of such a thing. Tick- 
ets $6.50-$10 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Final performances Tue.-Sun., Nov. 28-Dec. 3 


DRACULA by Hamilton Deane and John L. Bal- 
derston, adapted from the novel by Bram Stoker. 
Starring Jeremy Brett. Center Attractions “Best 
of Broadway” series. Perf. at the Denver Audito- 
rium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8 p.m., Sat. mat. at 2. New York theater- 
goers paid the most attention to the costumes 
and sets designed by the multifaceted Edward 
Gorey. Tickets $5-$14, available at all Denver 
Dry Goods stores and other Center Attractions 
outlets. 573-7151. 

Final performances Tue.-Sat., Nov. 28-Dec. 2 


AN ALMOST PERFECT PERSON by Judith 
Ross. Stanley-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave., Estes Park. Perf. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:30). While the production has many flaws, 
a likable cast with excellent comic timing pre- 
sents an enjoyable performance of this short- 
lived Broadway play about a female politician 
and the two men in her life. Dinner-show tickets 
$15 plus tax, show only $5. Reservations sug- 
gested. 573-9699 (Denver), or 1-586-3371 (Estes 
Park). 

Final performances Fri.-Sat., Dec. 1-2 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, adapted from the 
novel by Frank Gilbraith. Festival Playhouse, 
5665 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Perf. Fri.-Sat. 8 
p.m. Turn-of-the-century nostalgia play about 
tne 12-Gitbraith youngsters and-theirpapa,an 
“efficiency expert.” Tickets $3 (students $2, chil- 
dren $1.50). 421-7256; 424-5429. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 9 


MACBETT by Eugene lonesco. Germinal Stage 
Denver, 1820 Market St., Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. An evening of inspired 
lunacy in which Ed Baierlein’s direction is the 
star of the show. In out-absurding the master 
Absurdist, Baierlein has de-emphasized some of 
the more serious aspects of lonesco’s Macbeth- 
inspired script, but the result is very effective 
theatrically. Tickets Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. 
$3.75. 572-0944. 

_Fri.-Sun. thru Dec. 17 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE & WELL & LIVING IN 
PARIS, English lyrics and conception by Eric 
Blau and Mort Shuman, music by Jacques Brel. 
Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. 
& Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. A 
timely tribute to the recent departed master of 
the French chanson lacks the impact of the ori- 
ginal. Brel’s mature, sometimes bitter view of life 
is undermined by this production which empha- 
sizes youthful vitality. Tickets Thur. $4.25, Fri. & 
Sat. $4.50. 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Dec. 23 


GOING HOME, musical by Marty Durlin. Dick- 
en's Opera House, 308 Main, Longmont. Pert. 
Fri. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. Story line is autobiographi- 
cal, concerning the return of a native to a small 
Colorado town (Delta). Dinner-show tickets 
$8.50-$11, show only $3.50. Reservations neces- 
sary: 1-722-8474. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 31 


* 
AH, WILDERNESS by Eugene O'Neill. Theater 
Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Perf. 
Thur.-Sat. 830 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. (except 
Christmas Eve). A talented ensemble, capably di- 
rected by Amanda May, makes the best of a 
‘creaky piece of Americana.’ O'Neill was not 
meant to write —there is nothing here 
that can’t be found in “The Waltons.” But Louis 
DePaemelere’s performance as a drunken uncle 
very nearly justifies this revival. Tickets: Thur. & 
‘Sun. $3.50, Fri. $4.50, Sat. $5 (student & senior 
citizen discounts, group rates available). 
831-8139. 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Martin Charnin, book by Peter Stone. Gabriel's 
Dinner-Theater, Holiday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado 
Bivd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (cock- 
tails from 6, dinner from 7). This is a miserable 
excuse for a musical. The unfortunate cast does 
its best with the wretched material, based on the 
story of Noah, but this ark should have been 
sunk long ago. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 
$12.78, Fri.-Sat. $13.85. 757-7731. 

Tue.-Sun. for_an open-end run 


RITES OF PASSAGE by Gene Bickley, adapted 
from the novel by Joanne Greenburg. World 
premiere. Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., 
Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sun. 815 p.m. An eerie 
psychological drama by the author of / Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden. Tickets $4.50. 
450-6077 or 427-5125. 

Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, melodrama by 
Dion Boucicault, music by William Oakley and 
Douglas Vetter. Heritage Square Opera House, 
U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 5:30), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5), Sun. mat. 
2:30 (lunch from 11:30). This production of the 
96-year-old “sensation” melodrama includes a 
skating snowman and tap-dancing police and 
firemen. Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & 
$12.50, Fri. & Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. 
$9.25 & $10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Jan. 28 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC, score by Richard Rod- 
gers, lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein. Boulder Din- 
ner Theater, 55th & Aprahoe, Boulder. Perf. 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner from 6:30); Sun. 6 p.m. 
(dinner from 4:30). The adventures of Baroness 
Von Trapp and family in their escape from Aus- 
tria during the Nazi takeover. Dinner-show tick- 
ets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. $13.63, Sat. 
$14.82. Reservations necessary. 449-6000. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 4 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





TWO FRENCH PLAYS, Le Petit Prince by An- 
toine de Saint-Exupery and L'Ecole des Veuves 
by Jean Cocteau. Alliance Francaise, French- 
speaking theater group. Perf. at the Changing 
Scene Theater, 1527% Champa St, Denver. 
Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Le Petit Prince 
is the stage version of Exupery’s charming chil- 
dren's story; L'Ecole des Veuves (Widow's 
Schoo!) concerns a woman who resolves to be 
interred with her recently expired husband. 
Tickets $3 (students $2). 893-5775 or 355-5927. 

Only performances Wed.-Sun., Nov. 29-Dec. 3 


ALBEE DIRECTS ALBEE. Perf. at the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, 30 W. Dale, Colorado 
Springs. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Albee’s troupe will per- 
form two of his most highly praised short plays: 
The Zoo Story and The American Dream. Tick- 
ets $6.75 (student & senior citizen rates avail- 
able). 1-634-5581. 

Only performance Thur., Nov. 30 


THE RULING CLASS by Peter Banes. Theater- 
dance dept. of the Univ. of Colorado. Regional 
competition in the American College Theater 
Festival. Perf. on the main stage of the Univ. 
Theater on the CU campus in Boulder. Thur. 10 
p.m. Concerning an English earl who believes in 
the Second Coming—his. Tickets $1.50, stu- 
dents $1. 492-7355. 

Only performance Thur., Nov. 30 


THE RUNNER STUMBLES by Milan Stitt. The- 
ater dept. of the Univ. of Southern Colorado. Re- 
gional competition in the American College The- 
ater Festival. . On the main stage of the Univ. 
Theater on Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Thur: 8 p.m. Tickets $1.50, students $1. 


492-7355. 

\Onty performance Thur., Nov. 30 
OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder. Theater dept. 
of Fort Lewis College. Regional competition in 
the American College Theater Festival. Perf. on 
the main stage of the Univ. Theater on_the Univ. 
of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets $1.50, students $1. 492-7355. 


p 


CLARENCE DARROW FOR THE DEFENSE by 
David Rinteis. Theater dept. of Colorado State 
Univ. Regional competition in the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival. Perf. on the main stage of 
the Univ. Theater on the Univ. of Colorado cam- 
pus in Boulder. Fri. 10 a.m. One-man play 
penned by a member of the CSU theater troupe: 
a study of the famous American lawyer. Tickets 
$1.50, students $1. 492-7355. 

Only performance Fri., Dec. 1 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by 
Oscar Wilde. Theater dept. of Otero Junior Col- 
lege. Regional competition in the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival. Perf. on the main stage of 
the Univ. Theater on the Univ. of Colorado cam- 
pus in Boulder. Sat. 10 a.m. A clever comedy of 
manners by one of the wittiest men in all Chris- 
tendom. Tickets $1.50, students $1. 492-7355. 
Only performance Sat., Dec. 2 


GROWING UP? or The Clown Is Dead, theater 
piece adapted from the poetry of William Carios 
Williams, Brian Patten and e.e. cummings. The- 
ater and communications dept. of the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Regional competion in the 
American College Theater Festival. Perf. on the 
main stage of the Univ. Theater on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Music and dance are 
also included in this “mosaic theater piece” on 
the vicissitudes of growing up. Tickets $1.50, 
students $1. 492-7355. 

Only performance Sat., Dec. 2 


LIVING TOGETHER by Alan Ayckbourn. MSC 
Players of Metropolitan State College. Perf. in 
Rm 271-of the Arts Bidg. on the Auraria campus, 
10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m. One of a trilogy of English come- 
dies, called A Norman Conquest, which consti- 
tute an ever-so-silly spoof of the English middle 
class and especially the lascivious Norman. Tick- 
ets $2 (MSC students $1). 629-3403. 

Wed.-Sun. thru Dec. 9 


NIGHT MUST FALL by Emlyn Williams. Nomad 
Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf. Fri.-Sat. 
(& Thur., Dec. 14) 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Mur- 
der mystery set in the moors of northern En- 
gland. Tickets $3.50 (students $2.50, senior citi- 
zens $2, Thur. & Sun.). Group rates available. 
443-7510. 

Fri.-Sun. thru Dec. 16 
BOTTOMS UP by Julie Pearson, recent gradu- 
ate of Colorado Women's College. Worid pre- 


miere. Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th St., . 


Denver (next to Muddy Waters Coffee House). 
Perf. Fri.-Sat. midnight. Three-person comedy of 
the social porile of womanhood. Tickets $2. 
477-7256.’ ; 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 16 


THE TOOTH OF CRIME by Sam Shepard. Boul- 
der Repertory Company. Perf. at the Boulder 
Free School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. (Thur., Dec. 14 at 8:30 
p:m. and Sat., Dec. 16 at midnight). This con- 
temporarf play about an aging rock star touches 
@ number of bases in commenting upon Ameri- 
can sOciety. Tickets $4 ($5 on Sat.). 530-4836 
(day), 449-7258 (eve.). 
Fri.-Sun. thru Dec. 17; 
Thur., Dec. 14 





perf. Dec. 7), Sun. 2:30 p.m. Chase, a Denver 
playwright, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 for this 
í rabbit and the 
man who believes in him. Tickets $4.25. 


Opens Wed., Dec. 6; 
then Dec. 8-10, 14-17, 21-23 


, Denver (next to Muddy Water's 
. Pert. Thur.-Sat. 3:30 p.m. Variety 
show with music, theatrical sketches and danc- 


à 


FIREBUGS by Max Frisch. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Pert. Fri.-Sat. 


by 
boring intentions of burning down his house. 
Tickets $4. 831-1299. 


Fri.-Sun., Dec. 8-Jan. 7 





y 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, musical adapt- 
ed from the Samuel Goldwyn film, score by 
Frank Loesser. Bonfils Theater for Children, 
Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. Sat. 1 & 3:30 p.m. This fantasy of 
the Danish storyteller's early life includes such 
tunefuls as “Wonderful, Wonderful Copenha- 
gen,” “Thumbelina” and “The King’s New 
Clothes” 322-7725. 
Sats. thru Dec. 9 


LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPTER TWO, 
musical revue based on nursery rhyrhes. Story- 
tellers Theater in the Children’s Museum, 936 
Bannock St., Denver. Perf. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets: children 50¢, adults 75¢. 572-8156. 

Sats. thru Dec. 16 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Theater Under Glass, 1320°E. t7th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri. 10 a.m., Tue. & 
Thur. 10 & 11:30 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. Tickets $1 (lim- 
ited number available). 831-8139. 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. thru Dec. 23 


A TALE OF A FROG PRINCE, musical comedy 
by Kathy Hotchner, Theater Threshold at the Ar- 
vada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. 
Perf. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. Audience par- 
ticipation play based on the \fairy tale in which 
the soul of a prince is encased in a frog's body. 
Tickets $1. Reservations necessary. 452-8050. 
Mon.-Sat. thru Jan. 31 


Tw. 














Jutiet, Asafiev/ Flames of Paris: Ravel/ Bolero. 
Tickets $4-$15. 292-1584. 
Nov. 30 


Contemporary Dance series. Perf. at the H 
ton Fine Arts Centér on the campus of. rado 
Women's , yiew Bivd. & 


Montview St., 
Denver. Fri. & Sat. 8 p.m. Fri..program: P ; 
chor. by L 
gram: C 
Limón; The Tickets $8.60 & $10.10, 





Thur.-Sun. thru Dec. 31 Only performance Fri., Dec. 1 Featuring dancers Veronica ‘Socios Sais Fer- ~ Dec. 1-2 


_ nando Bujones. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall MANUEL ALUM DANCE COMPANY. Arvada 

| Oe ee eee Arts, - Con Traag ag u S appa g 

T pr A L RE EuS O pte Propia: Wadsworth Bivd., Ayvada. Fri. 8 p.m.-Tickets $5. 
de 452-8050. 











tain area) on the Univ.--of Colorado campus 
Boulder. Thur. 7:30 p.m. Admission $1. “449-9915. 











Nov. 30 © 
ES DEMONSTRATION, entitied “History and Pur- 
\ A poses of P Barbershop Quartets,” pre- 
: pin arc hie Sunday Supplement. Friday Lec- 

; ies at Arapahoe College, Rm — 

3 236 of the ACC Main. Bidg:, S. Santa Fe . 


Drive, Littleton. Fri. 7:30 = tg admission. 
794-1550. 
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DANIEL YANG Romi a n a a epi F 
tion to Traditional Chinese Theater 

veined wa Boulder Public ji iar" spor- f 
so Library “and the 
Colorado Humanities Public 


Program. Bouider 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Mon. 7:30 . 
p.m. Program consists of slides, slides, discussion and 
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Making the 
best of 
O'Neill's 


worst 


Ah, Wilderness! 
By Eugene O'Neill 
Directed by Amanda May 
Theater Under Glass 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE CURRENT season at 
Prisca Under Glass is one of 
difficult, challenging contem- 
porary plays, a mark of the the- 
aters maturation. But one “safe” 
play- has been included, probably 
out of the belief that an old stan- 
dard will sell better during the hol- 
iday season. This line of thinking is 
perfectly reasonable, but it is un- 
fortunate that the play in question 
is Ah, Wilderness!, a piece of fool- 
ishness by Eugene O'Neill. This 
work is the one of his career to 
which O'Neill should have consid- 
ered appending a nom de plume. 
O'Neill, along with Tennessee 
Williams and Arthur Miller, is one 
of the traditional trinity of great 
American playwrights. Although 
his plays are flawed, they are filled 
with passionate people and in- 
tense experiences. It is this over- 
riding passion that has immortal- 
ized O'Neill. Ah, Wilderness! is a 
comedy. It has two passionate char- 
acters, but they are objects of af- 
fectionate ridicule. Unlike most of 
us, O'Neill was at his finest when 
taking himself seriously. Using a 
lighter touch in Ah, Wilderness!, he 
created nothing morethan a shal- 













Family Dining 
Extraordinaire 





Hours: Mon-Wed 5:30am-1ipm 
Open 24 Hours Thur-Sun 
Colfax at Gaylord x 
377-8375 : 





low piece of Americana. 

The play concerns an all-Ameri- 
can family in a small town in New 
England: at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Nat Miller is publisher of the 
local newspaper and an all-around 
good egg. His home is occupied by 
his wife, Essie,. their four children, 
a maiden aunt and ne’er-do-well 
uncle, all of whom belong in a Nor- 
man Rockwell painting. 

The play centers around the sec- 
ond son, Richard, who is experi- 
encing the pangs of a rocky entry 
into manhood. Richard is going to 
Yale in the fall and has been think- 
ing deep thoughts, devouring the 
works of such risqué authors as Ib- 
sen and Wilde. Richard takes 
everything~ seriously, especially 
himself, a fact which amusés his 
family enormously. 

On the Fourth of July Richard is 
thrown over by the love of his life, 
and responds by sneaking off to a 
roadhouse, getting drunk and 
whooping it up with a floozie. The 
next day our hero swears off liquor 
and fast women, is reunited with 
the girl of his dreams and under- 
stands a little more of what it is to 
be a man. What we have here is a 
very well-written episode of “The 
Waltons” 

Despite all its shortcomings as a 
play, Ah, Wilderness! presents some 
challenges to the company at The- 
ater Under Glass, most of which 
are- met successfully. The first of 
these challenges is the technical 
feat of performing a large play in a 
small space. Ah, Wilderness! has 15 
characters and is set in three very 
different locales. Stephen Kude- 
beh’s sets make maximum use of 
the small playing area. They also 
succeed in giving us a sense of time 
and place, as do the excellent cos- 
tumes by M&M Creations. 

A larger challenge is for the di- 
rector to make an entertaining eve- 
ning out of the creaky material at 
hand. Amanda May has accom- 
plished this difficult task quite 












Louis DePaemelere, Frank Mugavero and Harry Bowland in Ah, Wilderness! _ 





nicely. May has created a tight en- 
semble.of actors and a fine nostal- 
gic sense of the period. She has 
also played up every bit of humor 
in the script, and has done so with 
style and taste. 


Unfortunately for this produc- 
tion, the play belongs to Richard. 
Young Frank Mugavero, who plays 
the role, is the weakest link in the 
company. Mugavero is the the- 
aters resident juvenile, and is 
called upon whenever there is an 
adolescent to be played. He has the 
makings of a good actor, but does 
not have the skill necessary to 
carry Ah, Wilderness!. Mugavero 
seems a good deal younger than 
O'Neill's hero: It is unlikely that 
this boy would love poetry and be 
invited on a drinking and whoring 
expedition. 


In“the third att Richard is re- 
united with his beloved Muriel 


(Lynda Swallow) on a moonlit pier. 


This scene brings the action of the 
play to a standstill because the two 


young actors do not have the 
strength to make the encounter 
convincing. Mugavero seems to 
understand Richard well enough, 
but he needs more training before 
he can be expected to carry a play. 

The rest of the cast is more suc- 





“Victorien Sardou, the French 
playwright and salon figure, 
knocked- over his wine glass 
at a dinner party. The lady 


cessful. Harry Bowland and Midge 
Montgomery are delightful as the 
wise and loving parents. Mont- 
gomery is not nearly as old as 
Essie, but she has a very nice ‘feel 
for her character. 

The two outstanding perfor- 
mances of the evening are given by 
Louis DePaemelere and Elizabeth 
Bruce as Uncle Sid and Aunt Lily. 
These two were youthful sweet- 
hearts many years ago, but Lily re- 
fused to marry Sid unless he would 
give up drinking. Sid still drinks, 
and yearns for Lily, and Lily still 
yearns for Sid but is determined to 


stand by her guns. Bruce and De- 


Paemelere work very well to- 
gether. She gives a well-consid- 
ered portrayal of a stern, silly and 
Very human woman. 

DePaemelere is another regular 
at Theater Under Glass, and this is 
the best performance we have seen 
from him. He has the tendency to 
Overact, but as Sid he is in perfect 
control of this lovable rascal who is 
laughing on the outside and cry- 
ing on the inside. The dinner scene 
which closes the first act features a 
drunken Sid trying to act sober. 
This is DePaemelere’s finest hour: 
It is a hilarious scene, and very 
nearly justifies the revival of a play 
which is otherwise best forgotten. 


An Uncommon Medley 
of Manic Meditations 


Hating Demecrats 
Alan Porn 
Ih- Zambian Space: 
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DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with stars of the 
American Ballet, featuring Veronica Tennant, 
Frank Augustyn, Fernando BRuiones and Ann 
Marie De Angelo. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall 
in the Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 
14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Thur. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Pas de Quatre; Act I! of La Sylphide; 
Romeo and Juliet; Bolero; Flames of Paris. Tick- 
ets $4-$15. 292-1584. 

Nov. 28-30 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Maria Teresa. 


Rodriquez. Library Concert Series. Perf. at the 
Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., 
Boulder. Wed. 4 & 7:30 p.m. Program consists of 
works by Handel, Mozart, Chavez and Chopin. 
Free“admission. 441-3100. 

Nov. 29 


CONCERT BAND of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado, conducted by Guy D’Aurelio. Perf. in the 
Foundation Hall of Music, 1526 8th Ave. on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Thur. 7 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 1-351-2678. 

Nov. 30 


WIND ENSEMBLE of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado, conducted by Eugene Corporon. Perf. in 
the Foundation Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on 
the UNC campus in Greeley. Thur, 815 p.m. 
Free admission. 1-351-2678. 

Nov. 30 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, presented by 
Columbine. Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th & 
Euclid on the Univ. of Colorado campus in Boul- 
der. Thur. 11 a.m. Free admission. 492-6363. 
Nov. 30 


BASSOON CONCERT, presented by the Fish 
Creek Bassoon Ensemble, with bass-baritone 
Eric Van Camp and soprano Shirley Westwood. 
Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the 
Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. 
Program includes works by Praetorius-Myers, 
David Carroll, John Steinmetz, Peter Schickele 
and Lennon-McCartney. Free admission 
492-6363. 

Dec. 1 


SHAKUHACHI CONCERT, presented by flutist 
Martin Mosko in conjunction with the exhibit, 
“Noguchi's Imaginary Landscapes,” appearing at 
the Denver Art Museum. Perf. at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Fri. noon. Mosko, who 
plays bamboo flutes, will perform Japanese 
music. 575-2794. 

Dec. 1 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Gordon Parks, with violinist Will Schwartz. Perf. 
at the Englewood High School, 3800 S. Logan, 
Englewood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Over- 
ture from The Magic Flute; Piston/ Violin Con- 
certo; Berlioz/ Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14. 
Tickets $4, students & senior citizens $3, chil- 
dren 12 and younger $2. 744-1635; 398-4538. 
Dec. 1 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Loretto 
Heights College Chorus, conducted by George 
Lynn. Perf. at the LHC Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, 3001 S. Federal Bivd., Denver. Sat. 4 
p.m. Program: Handel/ Part | and the Hallelujah 
Chorus from The Messiah. Free admission. 
936-8441, ext. 307. 

Dec. 2 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado Chamber Orchestra and 
Concert Choir, conducted by Howard Skinner. 
Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music at 1526 8th 
Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Sun. 4 p.m, 
Program. Handel The Messiah. Free admission. 
1-351-2678. 

Dec. 3 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow, with pianist Julie Bees 
and composer Donald Keats. Perf. at Boettcher 
Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Sun. 3 
p.m. Program: Keats/ Concert Piece for Orches- 
tra; Mozart/ Overture to Don Giovanni; Wagner/ 
Excerpts from Die Meistersinger, Liszt/ Piano 
Concerto No. 1. Free admission, no tickets re- 
quired. 292-1584. 

Dec. 3 


EVERGREEN CHORALE, conducted by Duain 
Wolfe. Winterfest Series of the Evergreen Cen- 
ter for the Arts. Perf. at Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 
74, Evergreen. Sun. 3 p.m. Program includes ex- 
cerpts from Handel's The Messiah and other 
Christmas music, including a sing-along with the 
chorale. Tickets $4, senior citizens & children $2, 
families $10. 674-3020. 

Dec. 3 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswaid Lehnert, with the Denver Civic 
Ballet, directed by Milenko Banovitch. Perf. at 
Macky Auditorium on the Univ. of Colorado 
campus in Boulder. Sun. 8 p.m. Program: Tchai- 
kovsky/ The Nutcracker. Tickets $2-$5, students 
& senior citizens $1-$4, children $1-$2.50. 
449-1343; 442-2098. 

Dec. 3 








John’s Episcopal Cathedral, E. 
Washington St., Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. Free ad- 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 





The Paetsch Family of Colorado Springs will be featured in a chamber music 
concert at the Arvada Center on Sun., Dec. 3. See listings for details 


WOODWIND QUINTET, graduate students of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. in the Music Hall at 
18th & Euclid’ on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Sun. 8 p.m. Free admission. 492-6363. 

> Dec. 3 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Denver 
Chamber Choir, conducted by William Jones. 
Perf. at the Foothills Art Center, 809 15th St., 
Golden. Sun. 430 p-m. Tickets $2.50, family $5. 
279-3922. 

Dec. 3 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, presented by the 
Paetsch Family of Colorado Springs. Sunday Af- 
ternoon Recital series at the Arvada Center. Perf. 
at the center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Tickets $2, students & .senior citi- 
zens $1. 452-8052. 

Dec. 3 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Colo- 
rado State Univ. Choir, conducted by Edward 
Anderson. Music/St. John's series. Perf. at St. 
14th Ave. & 


mission, offering taken. 
Dec. 3 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Women's 
Chorus, conducted by Linda Duffendack, and 
Festival Chorus, conducted by Robert Russell, 
both groups of the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. in the 
Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Program includes Eight Canons and 
The Hymn of Jesus. Mon. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 492-6363. 

Dec. 4 


3 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 


and Mozart’s Vespers K. 339. Free admission. 
492-6363. 
Dec. 8 


FLAMENCO CONCERT, presented by guitar- 
is’composer Rene Heredia and dancer Cruz 
Luna. Colorado Academy Concert series. Perf. in 
Froelicher Theater at the academy, 3800 S. 
Pierce St, Englewood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program is 
complemented by an exhibition of photographs 
by Candace Bevier entitled “Flamenco in Amer- 
ica” on display at the academy. Tickets $6, stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3. 758-0253; 986-1501. 

Dec. 8 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner. Pert. in the Univer- 
sity Center on the Univ. of Northern Colorado 
campus in Greeley. Fri. & Sat. &15 p.m. Pro- 
gram consists of- pop music. Tickets $5. 
1-351-2612. , 

Dec. 84 9 


DENVER CONCERT CHORALE, conducted by 
Nicholas L aurienti. Soloists: Janice Matisse, Bev- 
erly Fernald and Jack Morris. Perf. in Whatley 
Chapei on the. ca of Colorado women's 
College, E. 18th Ave. & Olive St., Denver. Sat. 8 


Dec. 9 


ARAPAHOE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, cor- 
ducted by Cari Topilow, with french horn pilay- 
ers Mark Denekas, John Zirbel, John Keene and 
Brody Graham of the DSO. Perf. at 

Arts Center on the Colorado Women's 


oa 







Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. 


ducted by Colin Davis. PBS production, Mendeissohr’ The Hebrides over- 


“Evening at Symphony.” Program: Wagner/ Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey from Die Gotterdarm- 
merung; Sibelius/ Symphony No. 6; Elgar/ Cock- 
aigne Overture. Mon. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 


Artist Series 


University of Colorado at Boulder 





phony No. 100 (Military). Tickets $4.50, stu- 
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ARTIST SERIES EXTRA! 
Ensemble 

































TV, Ch. 6. 
Dec. 4 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by four choirs 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. in the 
Foundation Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Tue. 7 & & 15 p.m. Free 
admission. 1-351-2678. 


Dec. 5 


VOCAL / PIANO CONCERT, presented by Sara 
Hatch and soprano Mary Ann Kirk. Library Con- 
cert series. Perf. at the Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram consists of works by Mozart, Ravel, Barber 
and Colorado composer Normand Lockwood. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 

z Dec. 6 


SYMPHONIC BAND and Wind Ensemble of the 
Univ.-of Colorado. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on 
the CU campus in Boulder. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 492-6363. 

Dec. 7 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gaetano Delogu, with violinist Rug- 
giero Ricci. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
. Curtis sts., Denver. Thur: & Sat, 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Bartok/ Violin Concerto No. 2; Schubert 
Symphony No. 9. Tickets $6.50-$13, students & 
senior citizens % price at door. 292-1584. 


Dec. 749 
JAZZ C » presenfed by the Smail Jazz 
Ensemble 


“Northern Colorado. 
Pert. in the Foundation t of Music at 1526 8th 
Ave. on the campus in Greeley. Thur. 7 
p.m. Free pa 1-351-2678. 





dents & senior citizens $3. 893-2211. 
Dec. 10 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Car! Topitow, with the Evergreen Cho- 
rale, directed by Duain Wolfe, and the Colorado 
Chorale, directed by Richard Eichenberger. Pert. 
at Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center 
for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Den- 
ver. Sun. 3 p.m. Program consists of selections 
from Handel's The Messiah. Free admission, no 
tickets requiced. 292-1584. 

Dec. 10 


JEFFERSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Coen Parks, with pianist unison wa 
Stoessinger. in the Green on the 
campus of Colorado School.of Mines, 16th & 
Arapahoe, Golden. Sun. 7:30 pm. Program: Bee- 
thovery Piano Concerto No.4, Op. 58; Berger/ 
Creole Overture; Grieg/ Holberg Suite for string 


pg 40, og ew t Russian 
Easter “ 3 ickets. $3, students 
$1.50. r% pi. 





LECTURE / RECITAL presented be pianist Mark 
Wait, entitled “Spectrum of the 20th Century 
Avant-Garde.” Sponsored by the Society for 
Contemporary Arts. St. 
14th & Vine sts., Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Program 
features music of Scriabin, Schéenbe-5, Webern 
and Boulez. Free admission. oe, 
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at 1526 8th Ave. 
y. Thur. &15 p.m. 


Dec. 7 
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= THIS WEEK 
DR. JOHN 11/29 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
HOT RIZE 11/29 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a 
RICK WIEDNER 11/29 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 11/30 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 11/29-12/1 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
DAWSON 11/29-12/2 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 11/29-12/2 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
BILLY WALLACE & JODI RANDALL 11/29-12/2 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
PAT GARRETT & THE COUNTRY OUTLAWS 11/29-12/2. Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
MARK MURPHY 11/29-12/2 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
ROBIN BANKS 11/29-12/2 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
BYPASS 11/29-12/2 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave a 
FROST 11/29-12/2 Stouffer's, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 11/29-12/2 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
SUNDOWN 11/29-12/2 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
OLIAS 11/29-12/2 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
AL ALEXIO 11/29-12/2 ` Taylor's, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 11/29-12/2 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
APPARATUS 11/29-12/2 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
FREDDI-HENCHIi BAND 11/29-12/2 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a 
BILLY MILES BAND 11/29-12/3 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
WHISKEY RIVER 11/29-12/3 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
FLYIN’ HOME 11/29-12/3 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
GLENN YARBROUGH 11/29-12/3 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
BOB HAYES 11/30 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
ARON BENNET & FRIENDS 11/30 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 11/30 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
MARY FLOWER & FRIENDS 12/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
MARK NELSON & BONNIE CAROL 12/1 Folkedore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
MOORE & HOYT 12/1 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
OHIO PLAYERS 12/1-2 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
WOLFFGANG 12/1-2 Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th St. f 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 12/1-2 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 12/1-2 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
RUTH SEEBER 12/1-2 Magic Pan, 1465 Larimer e 
STEVE GETZ QUINTET 12/1-2 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
12/1-2 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
DEER CREEK CANYON 12/1-2 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 12/1-3 Robin's Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
GENERIC BLUEGRASS 12/2 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
BUTTERED DRAGON 12/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
DENVER GRASS; WELLSPRING; BONNIE PHIPPS: 
HARRY TUFT 12/2 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a-g 
NEXT WEEK 
a R 
woop 12/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
DOC WATSON 12/3 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 12/3 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
WHITEWATER 12/3-5 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
EAGLE PARK SLIM 12/3-5 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
FROST 12/4-9 Stouffer's, E. 32nd at Quebec_ a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 12/4-9 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
NIGHT SMOKE 12/4-9 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
KY HOTE 12/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
TALKING HEADS 12/5 UMC Ballroom, Euclid & Broadway, Boulder c 
JAY BOY ADAMS 12/5-6 Blue Nete, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 12/5-7 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
DAWSON 12/5-9 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 12/5-9 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
BILL HARDMAN 12/5-9 Clyde's Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
PAUL T. MORRIS & WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS 12/5-10 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
GORDON MacRAE 12/5-10 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
FLYIN’ HOME 12/5-10 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
HOT RIZE 12/6 Colo. Coal Co.4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
JACK RENSHAW 12/6 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
FLYERS 12/6-7 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
RED TAIL 12/6-9 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
NIGHT TRAIN 12/6-9 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
SUNDOWN 12/6-9 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
WILLIE JAEGAR 12/7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
CLARKE BUEHLING & CINDY ALLMON 12/7 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 12/7 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
JIM STRICKLAN 12/8 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
BONNEVILLE BAND 12/8 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 12/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
LARRY CARLTON 12/8-9 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 12/8-9 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 12/8-9 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
RUTH SEEBER > 1218-9 Magic Pan, 1465 Larimer e 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 12/8-10 Robin's Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden à 
PIN ROSE 12/9 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
ALAN KELLY 12/9 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
HARRY TUFT 12/9 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
DELBERT McCLINTON 12/10 " Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
ACE PANCAKES 12/10-12 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
DIXIE DIESELS 12/12-16 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
THE FOUR FRESHMEN 12/12-17 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
JOHN IMS; RICH MOORE 12/14 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
DIANA GILMORE 12/14 Global Village, 76 S.-Pennsylvania a 
ARLAN GAYLE P 12/14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
JOHN MAYALL 12/18-19 be 





Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder 


TICKET INFORMATION we 
sanan SP Ee ETa eee SMT 
a—At the door at time of performance only. For more e—Select-A-Seat computer outh May-D& 
information, caii the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget | 
(Westminster) 426-6010, Biue Note 449-2582. Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 5 67 
534-5423, Club Soda 388-0848, E. Cottax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster 12 1314 
Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Colorado Coal Company and 3350 Youngfieid in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euciid =- 9 20212223 
Daner's 237-5721, Delicate Touch & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For Š 26 27 28 29 30 
SEE OR OE OP ee o Se Say — op TIED.. Ny 
stores, Colorado Springs, Greeley and 






Square Opera House 279-7881, Little Bear Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fott Smr 
674-9991, The Magic Pan 534-0123, Nashville West Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Puebio, and other 

. 3988-8849, Piccadilly 831-5666, Plume Saloon locations. 573-7151 3465 
1-56 eee ones fe” Robin's e—No admission or cover charges. 10 11 1214 
feos rig Spee se: Mihm ain i—Siightiy Off Center Theater, 477-7256 (after 5 p.m.) — 93 98 #9 

- 758-6529, Taylors 233-6573, Tudor g—Tribute to the Carter tamily, in honor of the late / 242526 
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Hunter 


written by 
James 
Dickey for 


his younger 


son 
illustrated 
by 


Marie Angel 


Tucky the 


A really practical 
gift that will free 
the hands of any 

cook. It's clear 
lucite and easy to 
read through. 


$6.98 





3rd and Detroit 
321-4375 
10-9 Mon-Fri, 10-6 Sat. noon-5 Sun 





Soups, salads 
sandwiches 

smoothies 
Daily Specials 


Store Hours: 
9:30-8:00 


Cafe Hours: 


11:08-7:30 
Sat. tili 5:30 
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5174 S. Broadway- 
789-2517 
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CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


Thany antiques and 


Firewood Dry, split, delivered. 
Call Sam, 674-4933. $35 face cord 






Wood Stove, 4 burners, oven, an- 
tique, $97. Chest drawers, $20. 36 
wire fence, $16. Deluxe grand- 
father clock, $900 or 
861-8109. 





Photography and Art Classes 
Register now at Gaylord Photo- 
graphic Center for fall and winter 
session. Courses range from basic 
photography and darkroom tech- 
niques to photosilkscreen and act- 
ing for the camera. Call 355-1818. 


HOUSES 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 


with the 
Classes & Workshops in a wide 
range of subjects are being of- 
fered at S.E. Denver Free Univ. To 
register, phone 733-1777, 2-6pm, 
or stop by 1491 S. Peart Classes 
begin Dec. 2 


classifieds 
in 
Straight Creek Journal 





Ballet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, groyp in- 
struction in piano. For free lab and 
method demonstrations cal! La- 
mont School of Music, 753-2196: 
753-3385 


$9000 in scholarship money avail- 
able through DU Lamont School 
of Music scholarship competition 
for incoming freshmen. For infor- 
mation and application write La- 
mont School of Music, DU, Den- 
ver, CO 80208, or phone 753-2196 


Do You Need a disco teacher who [ae 
will come to your special party or 
group gathering? Call Laurel 
Petersen, an experienced profes- 
sional teacher 778-8419 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 
757-1633 for more info 


Conter Sainthood on your friends 
for Christmas. Send list of good 
deeds and-$5 tax deductible con- 


Classes in modern/jazz dancing tribution to Church of World 
are offered at Three Arts Studios, Peace, Box 12514, Denver, CO 
4362 E. Evans, Wednesday morn- 80212. 


ings. & evenings and Thursday 


afternoons. 757-1633. Craftsmen Members are needed 


by Artistree, an artisan’s coopera- 
tive. Mike Perry 722-6566, Annie 


Piano 
Lessons, advanced only, Conway 322-5336 


$25/hour. Evon Banning 388-0450. 


Fiber Art Classes offered by Self 
Expressions, 900 S. Clermont St. 
Call 758-5221 for more info on 
classes and registration. 


EMPLOYMENT 






Need a Job? Call inter-Commu- 
-nity Action Assn.’s job placement 
service. A nonprofit organization, 
no fee charged. Call Aretha 
629-6720 9-5. 


Antique Baby Grand Piano $1800. 
Completely rebuilt. Call 320-4029. 


Moving to Bahamas, must sell 
furniture. 


offer. 





of health, healing and personal- 
Dealing with trou- 
life situations, health 


development. 
blesome 
probiems, 


personal concerns, 


emotional difficulties. People of all 
life styles welcome to inquire. 
Richard 232-8751. 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 


as you come. Come to VISTA 


oe chaste Uante need 
senile 





Our Ongoing Group is seeking 
people who want to pursue open- 
ness, honesty nd finding out 
more about themselves. Call 
Menna Haeseler, Awareness 
Training. 442-2895. 





Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
for hiking, mountaineering, win- 
ter sports, swim, touching. friend- 
ship. 832-1082. 


Gentieman seeking roommate. 
Reply PO Box 29220, Denver, co 
80229. 


Treat Your cleaned 


















garments 
kindty! Everything from the small- $30 a.m. and 330 p.m. Monday 


est article to the largest item is whe a Thursday. The er 
professionally ironed at: Ere ar 
PERSONAL SERVICE or 


2219 E. 21st Ave. ‘365-3404 who ‘SiC te AA toe 


Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri rent Ronee program. shouid 






8 am-5 pm Sat ‘contact the Leasing sto 
Pick-up & delivery service have p l i y in- 
spected. 
„DARKROOM | ^^ Equal Housing Opportunity 
Photography Classes a TOR ra at. 1 of vag wey 
Rental Photo-Lab Leon Y Leasing Specialist 
Commercial Photography Sa 0821 
428 E. ist Ave. d e 
744-8333 CHANGE Anaa 
' Public Notice Ce, that the 
THE BUG DOCTOR was fiene to Anthony Law- 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW rence Gould, by Order of the 
be REPAIRED County Court of the. City- and 
an Repair Your Car at Your ‘County of Denver, Golorado 
Location or at My Shop | dated November 13; 1978..in Civil 
ALL WORK CHEERFULLY | Action No. X- 
EXPLAINED | È 
/s/ John F. Sanchez, Judge 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS First Published: Nov. 23, 1978 
SHOP: 2295 gy St. Last Published: 7, 1978 
355-2339 i j Jourma!l - 
in É 4-8 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 


| Straight Creek Journal 






Write your ad in the boxes below. on 
| (Please leave a space between words. ) 


| First two lines—$1 


e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 
e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. i 
© Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. i 
® All claims for errors must be made within 7 days: E 
of the date of pubtication. 
rA "We cannat respond to a reques ior a ýninai 
siy O ad you saw in the paper: 
feo gee legs past ads. 
t pe re po Vege the right to edit. i 
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Cast tor one week- 
x number of weeks k 
ad is to run 


Total cost 
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